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All the Facts— 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED’ STATEMENTS 
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Plan to Repress 
Counterfeiting Is | 


Aid to Europe) 


Chief of Secret Service Ex- 
plains Program Has No 
} Special Application to 
United States. 


Problem Different 
In Other Countries 


American Representative at 


Geneva Conference Refrains 
From Discussing Work 
Accomplished. 


The recent Geneva eonference of the 
mixed committee of experts for the 
suppresgion of counterfeiting is believed 
by W. Moran, official observer for 
the United States Government, to have 
developed the fundamentals of a system 
which will result in the greatest good 
to all European powers. 

It will not, he believes, be of particu- 
lar value to this Government, because 
of different conditions obtaining. It is 
his view, however, that the general pro- 
gram under consideration is of immense | 
importance to the other powers. 

Secrecy Imposed. | 

Mr. Moran, chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice, Department of the Treasury, which | 
is charged with running down counter- 
feiters, has just returned from at- 
tendance at the conference. He _ ex- 
plained orally, July 19, that inasmuch 
as the committee had not completed its 
Work and planned to meet again in Oc- 
tober, these who participated have been 
requested to refrain from discussing the 
paragraphs which had been considered. 

The problem of suppressing counter- 
feiting here, however, Mr. Moran, said, 
was entirely different than that con- 
fronting the Europeans. 


‘ “In this first instance,” he explained, 


“there is so little“foreign currency of 


Rauy kind circulating here that that phase ! 


But in 
the case of other nations participating 
in the conference, the situation is decid- 
edly different. 

“Consider that, as I told them when 
addressing them once, we could take 
two or perhaps three or some of those 
nations and they hardly occupy the 
same space as out State of Texas. That 
means, of course, that there is and must 
be frequent crossing of international 
boundaries. 

‘Counterfeiters may work in one na- 
tion, printing paper money of another 
nation which is only 500 miles away; 
yet two or three boundary lines would 
intervene. 

“I told the conference, we had no such 
problems as that. Consequently, there 
were only a few instances where I could 
give advice as to method used here— 
that is, methods which would be applica- 
ble there.” 

It is the program, according to Chief 
Moran, that the committee will complete 
finally a series of recommendations for 


New Railway to Tap 


Line Is Projected From Tulsa 
to Ardmore Wholly Within 
Limits of State. 


Approval of the Interstate Commerce 


_, Commission for construction of an intra? 


Yhate railway is necessary if the pre- 


jected road expects to accept interstate 
freight, according to a communication 
addressed by Senator Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, to E. L. Gregory, of Ard- 
more, Okla. 

The question arose, it was stated July 
19, in connection with the movement in 
Oklahoma to build a railroad from Tulsa 
to Ardmore, to be known as the Tulsa, 
Wewoka and Southern Railway, through 
fields. The promoters will not be re- 
quired to obtain a permit from the Com-¢ 
mission in advance of building the rail- 
road as the right of way is located wholly 
within one State, but the approval of the 
Commission in the form of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity will 
be required before the carrier can ac- 
cept interstate freight. 

The letter to Mr. Gregory was writ- 
ten after Senator Thomas had consulted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
follows in full text: 

“Replying to letter of 13th advise have 
conferred with Mr. Farrell, chief counsel 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
advises that existing law does not. re- 
quire permission of Interstate Commerce 
Commission prior to construction of a 
line of railway wholly within one State. 

However, before such railway can ac- 
cept business for interstate shipment it 
must have such approval in form of cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. Hence, practical operation of pres- 
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Asocoresate Revenues From Agriculture in 
gsres s 


1926-27 Declined 


The average net income of farm oper- 
ators in the United States, in the fiscal 
year 1926-27, shrank to $853, contrasted 
with $922’ in the preceding fiscal year. 
This income included revenue available 
for interest on capital investment, em- 
ployment of labor and cost of manage- 
ment; with allowance of 412 per cent 
interest on capital invested, the income 
is cut to $627 compared with $690 on 
the same basis in the preceding year. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Commerce, has just com- 
pleted a survey of financial returns of 


agricultural operations for 1926-27, in- | 


cluding the compilation of statistics. 
These statistics record that -the net ag- 
gregate income of farmers declined 20 
per cent, from $3,082,000,000 in 1925-26 
to $2,531,000,000 in 1926-27. 

Deeline in cotton prices is responsible 
for the greater part of the loss of in- 
come, although substantial decreases 
were recorded from sales of fruits and 
vegetables, grains and cotton seed. In- 
creases in revenue were recorded for 
dairy and poultry products and meat 
animals. 

The full text of the survey follows: 

Gross agricultural income is estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, at 
$12,080,000,000 for the crop year July, 
1926, to June, 12927, compared with $12,- 
670,000,0000 the preceding year, a de- 
crease of about 5 per cent, due chiefly to 


Twenty Per Cent. 


the decline in cotton prices. Smaller in- 
come is also estimated for feed grains, 
apples and potatoes, 


ucts. ‘ 
The total gross income is made up of 
$9,549,000,0000, computed as cash income 


from sales, and $2,531,000,000, the value | 
of food and fuel consumed on farms. The | 


| preceding year the cash income from 
sales was $10,135,000,000, and the value 
of food and fuel consumed on farms 
$2,535,000,000. 

Net income, after deducting expenses, 
is estimated at $2,440,000,000 last year 
against $3,082,000,000 the preceding 
year, a decrease of about 20 per cent. 
Expenses of production decreased only 
2 per cent, while the gross income de- 
creased about 5 per cent. 

Decreases General. 

Reports to the bureau from 13,475 
farm owners reporting for their own 
farms also Show a decreased average in- 
come for 1926 compared with 1925. 
cording to the reports from these farms, 
which are somewhat above the average 
of the United States in size and invest- 


geographic divisions of the country ex- 

cepting the South Central Division. 
Cash income from sales last year as 

estimated for the country as a whole in- 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 





Weight Limits Raised 
On Packages Mailed 


To Certain Countries 


Previous Figure of Eleven 
Pounds Doubled for Some 
Lands and Increased to 


20 for Others. 


Effective August 1 the weight limit 
applicable to parcel post packages will 
be incweased from 11 to 22 pounds when 
exchanged with a number of foreign 
lands, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, has just an- 
nounced. Mr. Glover also made public 
the transit charges on such mailings. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 


lows:, . 


Effective August 1, 1927, the weight 
limit applicable to parcel post packages 
exchanged with Ascension. British 
Somaliland, Cameroons (British zone), 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Falkland Islands, Gam- 
bia, Gold Coast Colony, 
Uganda, Malta, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
Nyasaland Protectorate, Palestine, St. 
Helena, Sierra 
tary, Togoland (British), Turkey in Eu- 
rope, and Zanzibar and Pemba, will be 
increased from 11 to 22 pounds; and the 
weight limit applicable to parcel post 
packages exchanged with Aden, Afghan- 
istan, India (British), Iraq, and Seychel- 
les will be increased from 11 to 20 
pounds, - 


There are listed below observations 
and prohibitions peculiar to certain of 
the countries named. 


Aden.—Parcels exceeding 11 pounds in 


weight must not contain bullion, coin, ; 


or jewelry. 


Afghanistan.—Parcels exceeding 


lion, coin, or jewelry. 


British Somaliland.—Parcels exceeding 


Kenya and | 


: . ' 
eone, Tanganyika Terri- 


11 | 
pounds in weight must not contain bul- | 


Bids Are Opened on Closing 


Plans for the closing of crevasses 
along the Mississippi River in the St. 
Francis, Yazoo, and Upper Tensas 
| Basins have been completed and bids for 
this work have been opened, the Depart- 
ment of War announced July 19. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Over 7,000,000 cubic yards of earth- 
work are involved in this undertaking. 
Bids have been opened for the work by 
the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, has ap- 
proved the recommendation of Col. C. 
L. Potter, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, that acceptance be 
made in all cases where bids are reason- 
able. 

Part of the work will have to be done 
by hired labor and Government plant as 





sufficiently low bids were not received for 


all the jobs. The United States dredge 
| “Barnard” was ordered to proceed to the 
Mississippi River to assist in closing the 
| great crevasse at Mound’s Landing, Miss. 


| “Jazz” Instruments 
In Demand in Britain 


| Increase in Exports of Amer- 
ican Goods Noted by Com- 
merece Depariment. 


The Specialties Division of the Depart- 
| ment of Commerce reports a “decided in- 
crease” in recent years in exports of 
American instruments usually asso- 
ciated with “jazz” music to England. In 


value of such instruments 
from $3,514 in 1920 to $121,034 in 1925, 
and that a falling off in 1926 might be 
attributed in part to the operations of 
the “so-called McKenna duties of 83 1-3 
per cent” levied on such imports by 
Great Britain, and to thésgeneral strike 





11 pounds in weight must not contain 
bullion, coin, or jewelry. 
. 
Cameroons (British Zone).—Parcels 
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Tests Show 


Sugar Cane From Java 
Ce 


in that country. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The decided increase of United States | 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Department of Agriculture Announces Favorable Re- 
ports From Experiments in Louisiana. 


Experiments conducted by the Depart- ' 
ment of Agriculture to determine the | 
yield of sugar from varieties of sugar | 
cane introduced by the Department from | 
Java and believed to be of value because | 
of disease-resistant qualities, have been 
generally favorable, according to a cir- 
cular prepared by R. D. Rands and Sid- | 
ney I*, Sherwood of the Office of Sugar 
Plants, Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
full text of a summary of the results 
will be found on Page 5.) 

The extremely low yields recently ob- 
tained in Louisiana from the commonly 
cultivated varieties of sugar cane,,D-74, 
Louisiana Purple, and Louisiana Striped 
(Ribbon), following virtually 100 = 
cent mosaic infection and accentuated 
damage from a combination of unfavor- 
able seasons, root rot, and borers, have 
seriously menaced the cane-growing in- | 
dustry, Mr. Rands and Mr. Sherwood | 
point out. Some planters heeded the 
warning of the Department of Agricul- 


ture, in 1922, and arranged to try out 
resistent or immune varieties, 


“A comparison of the yields of the old | 


varieties during the last three calamitous 


years with the favorable performance of | 
the new varieties demonstrates the wis- | 
dom of that step and assures a rehabili- | 
tation of the industry as soon as the en- ' 
tire acreage can be substituted,” the ex- | 


perimenters say. 
All of the imported varieties included 


in the plot tests in 1926 originated in | 
Java and bear the designation P. O. J., | 
the initials of the earlier name of the 


planters’ experiment station at Paso- 


eroean, Java, “Proefstation Ooost Java,” | 
which is now called the Experiment Sta- | 


tion for the Java Sugar Industry. 

The origin of the varieties tested is 
described as follows: 

“Varieties used in the experiments are 
more or less tolerant or immune to 
mosaic and especially to the root-disease 
complex, which is one of the important 


causes of the greatly reduced yields and | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


which was only | 
partially offset by somewhat higher re- | 
turns from livestock and livestock prod- | 


Ac- | 


ment, average incomes decreased in all | 


| of purchase.” 





a statement issued July 19, it says the | 
increased | 





WASHINGTON. WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1927. 
Average of $853 


— | 


Quota Is Favored 


Costa Rican Pupils 
Are Taught English 


Seven teachers from the United 
States have recently been engaged 
to teach English in the schools of 
Costa Rica, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on July 19. 

English is now taught in all sec- 
ondary schools of Costa Rica, ac- 
cording to the Bureau. The new 
teachers have been engaged in an 
effort to introduce the study of the 
language in the elementary schools 
as well. 

One teacher will be assigned to 
the elementary schools in the capital 
of each of the seven Provinces, it 
was said. 


‘Users Are Advised 


To Revise Form of 
Trade Acceptances 


Federal Reserve Board Sug- 
gests Changes to Assure 
Negotiability of 
Documents. 


The Federal Reserve Board has ad- 
vised users of and dealers in trade ac- 


| ceptances to revise the standard form in 
| use so that no doubt may arise as to the 


negotiability of the document. This 
counsel results from a decision of the 


| Supreme Courts of Texas and Florida. 


In the case decided by the Texas court, 


Nt aotoat oe smccna | @ trade acceptance bore the statement 
Of Mississippi Crevasses | {j,. 


“the obligation of the acceptor 
hereof arises out of the purchase of 
goods from *he drawer, maturity being 


| in conformity with the original terms 
a statement was ! 
| held by the court to render the instru- 


Such 


ment nonnegotiable. 

The Federal Reserve Board observed 
that, inasmuch as such a decision had 
been handed down, “serious doubt” was 
raised as to the negotiability of paper 
of this class. It sought by suggesting 
revision of the standard form to elimi- 
nate any danger on this point. 

Change in Form Proposed. 

Following the full text 
Board’s statement together with a copy 
of the text of the opinion: 

The Supreme Court of the State of 


is 


| Texas has recently rendered an opiinon 


in the case of Lane Company v. Crum, 
in which it-is held that a trade accept- 
ance is rendered nonnegotiable by a 
statement contained thereon as follows: 

“The obligation of the acceptor hereof 


| arises out of the purchase of goods from 


the drawer, maturity being in con- 
formity with the original terms of pur- 
chase.” 

A similar decision has also been ren- 


dered by the Supreme Court of Florida | 


with regard to trade acceptances bear- 


| ing an indorsement of this kind. 


These decisions raise serious doubt 
[Continued on Page 7, Colum» 3.) 
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Panama Canal Shows 
Record for Transits 


Tolls for Last Fiseal Year Fall 
Short of Total for 
1924. 


New high records in the number of 
commercial transits of the Panama 
Canal in one year and in the amount 
of cargo carried during a 12-month pe- 
riod, were established during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1927, according to 
a statement made public July 19 by the 
Washington Office of the Panama Canal. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“Transits of commercial vessels 
through the Panama Canal in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, totaled 5,475. 
This established a new high record for 
number of commercial transits, as com- 


} pared with the previous record of 5,420 } 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 
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of the 


| wholly 
were not so serious it would be humor- | 


; June (estimated) 


; pany 
i government for the construction of two 
| new railroad lines. One of the lines will 


| Negdeh Province of southern Anatolia) 


French Post pone 
Revision of Tariff 


To Limit Entry | . 


Of Mexican Labor 


Broadening of Present Law 
to Include Western Hemi- 
sphere Is Ad- 


vocated. 


Mr. Husband Approves | 


Extension of Limits 


The French Parliament adjourned 
on July 14, without discussion of 
the schedule of proposed tariff re- 
vision, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from the 
Acting Commercia! Attache . at 
Paris, R. C. Miller. Further action 
on this bill is not to be expected 
until after Parliament reconvenes 
in October, the cablegram stated. 

A summary of the new French 
tariff proposals was published in 
the issue of May 9. The sugges- 
tion before the Parliament was to 
enact a flexible tariff providing for 
periodic revisions. 


eee ‘Medical Examiners 


Commissioner General of Im- 
migration Says Demand 
for Laborers Is 


. 
Cause. 

Immigration from Mexico has bezome 

such a_ serious problem that recom- 


: : ' 
mendations are now being formulated 


for the broadening of the quota law to 
apply to the Western Hemisphere, it 
was stated orally on July 19 by the Com- 


missioner General of Immigration, Harry | 


E. Hull. 


Figures just compiled for the fiscal 
year of 1926-27, according to Mr. Hull, 
show that entries of Mexicans 


period reached a total of 67,959, 


the quota law went into effect and shut 
off European immigration. 

The influx of Mexicans is due, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hull, to the fact that quota 
restrictions do not apply to te West- 
ern Hemisphere. The result is, it 
stated, that as the demand for cheap 
labor continues and the European supply 
is diminished, thousands of men, women 


and children annually migrate across the | 
| border. 


Thousands do not comply with 
the immigration requirements, it is 
stated, but slip past the border patrols. 


Recommendations that the quota law | 


be extended were made a year ago, Mr. 


Hull stated, and tie increase in imni- | 
gration across the borders since that 


time makes it imperative that some 


steps be taken to prevent flooding the | 


United States with cheap labor. 


The Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, W. W. Husband, is in entire ac- 
cord with Mr. Hull 
some check should be placed on Mexican 
immigration. 


“This is a really serious situation,” | 
M~. Husband stated orally on July 19. | 


“When we hold back thousands of de- 


sirable immigrants from Europe—Swe- | 


den for instance, with 20,000, and Great 


Britain with over 100,000—but leave the | 


doors open to Mexico there 


unwarranted situation. 


arises a 


If 


ous.” 


While immigration from Canada has 
the same freedom as that from Mexico, | 


it is stated by Mr. Husband that the 
operation of the quota law has not re- 
sulted in any appreciable increase of im- 
migration from that quarter. 

Figures for the last fiscal year, made 


available by Mr. Hull show that for the | 
first 11 months 60,239 Mexicans entered | 


the United States through the immigra- 
tion offices. The estimated total for June 
is given as 7,700. 

“The figures by months are as follows: 
July 5,726 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


6,252 
4,783 
5,580 


3,436 
4,295 


7.900 | 


in that | 
the | 
; highest for any year except 1924 when 


is | 


in his belief that | 


it | 


5,935 | 


3,666 | 


_ Designated for Duty 


At Aviation Centers 


Medical Director for Aero- 
nautics Announces Organ- 
ization of Service Is 


Nearly Effected. 


Organization of the medical examina- 
tion service of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce is nearing 
completion, it was reported, July 19, by 
Dr. L. H. Bauer, medical director 
aeronautics, who has just returned from 
| a five weeks trip through the West. 

Dr. Bauer, former commandant of the 

Army school of aviation medicine at 

Mitchel Field, who resigned his commis- 


become director of the civil aeronautics 
agency of the Federal Government, 
stated orally that all centers of aviation 
activity, with the exception of a few in 
| New England, now have medical exam- 
iners on duty to examine pilots who 
seek licenses under the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. 
170 Examiners Designated. 

There are 170 physicians who~ have 
been designated as examiners, Dr. Bauer 
said. The law requires that an examina- 
tion more stringent than ordinary should 
be given applicants for pilots’ licenses, 
with particular stress being laid on the 
eyes and nervous system, according to 
Dr. Bauer. 

“The importance of this,” he said, “has 
| been proved by experience. Many air- 
plane accidents of the early days were 
due to physical defects of the pilots. We 
are trying to eliminate that now. 

“The commercial pilot need not un- 
dergo as stringent a test as the Army 
pilot. Nevertheless the greatest care 
must be exercised in selecting men fit 
for the growing commercial aviation 
service.” 

Dr. Bauer visited the following places 
during his trip: El Paso, Tucson, Phoe- 
nix, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, Bakersfield, Medesto, Stockton, 
| Fresno, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
| Reno, Medford, Portland, Seattle, Spo- 
| kane, Wenatchee, Butte, Boise, Salt Lake 
| City, Denver, Casper, Cheyenne, Sioux 
Falls, Aberdeen, and Fargo. 

A trip was also taken by Dr. Wade 
Miller, medical examiner for the aero- 
| nautics service at Kansas City, with the 
| result that other medical examiners were 

appointed at La Crosse, Wis., Streator 
| art! Monmouth, Ill.; Edgar, Neb.; Iola, 
Kans.; Shreveport, La.; Waco and San 
Antonio, Tex., and Mobile, Ala. 


Nine Changes in Radio 
Statrons Announced 


7,810 | 


6,856 
Total 11 WHERE is:isaiecese os 
7,700 


67,939 
According to the census of 1890, the 
foreign born population of the United 


[Continued on Page 


2, Column 5.3 
Turkey Will Build 
tt wo New Railroads 


Contracts Awarded 
Firm and Funds Borrowed 


in Germany. 


Contracts for the construction of two | 
; new 
‘ awarded by the Angora government to 
| a German firm, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce from the | 


railroads in Turkey have been 


Assistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 


| Lee C. Morse. Nearly $20,000,000 is in- 
| volved in the contracts. Following is the 


full text of the Department’s statement: 
A German general contracting com- 
has contracted with the Turkish 


run north and south, connecting the 
towns of Boghaz-Keui (in the lead-mine 
region just west of the Ala Dagh, in the 


and Ulu-Kishla (on the Bagdad Railway 
some 40 kilometers west of Eregli, which | 


[Continued ow Page §, Column 2.) 


60,239 | 


. | 
German 


Commission Makes 
Public Further List of Vari- 
ations Allowed. 


| Federal 


the 694 program broadcaasting stations 
of the United States were announced by 
the Federal Radio Commission, July 19. 
They were made public as the list of 
changes and additions since July 1, 
follows: 

WEHS, ownership changed from A, T. 
Becker, Evanston. IIl., to Victor C. Carl- 
son, Evanston, II. 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesieyan Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, Nebr.. authorized to oper- 
ate on 790 kilocycles, dividing time with 
| KMMJ. 

KMMJ, the M. M. Johnson Co., Clay 
| Center, Nebr., authorized to operate on 
| 790 kilocycles, dividing time with WCAJ, 

WBRC, Birmingham Broadcasting Co. 
granted a construction permit to remove 
station from 2028 Twenty-First Street 
to 526 Twenticth Street, North, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 

KROX, N. D. Brown and W. J. Cas- 
malia, Seattle, Wash., has been deleted, 

WTMJ, Milwaukee Journal,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis., granted an increase in 
power to 1,000 watts. 

WAAW, Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Nebr., chanked from 800 .kilo- 
eycles to 860 kilocycles. This station 
operates from 6 to 7 only. 

KXR, G. W. Glassen, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., ownership changed to Exchange 





| Avenue Baptist Church. 


WDBO, Rollins College, Inc., granted 
a construction permit to change its loca- 
tion from 23 South Main Street, to 545 
North Orange Avenue, Orlando, Fla. 


oT 


length of time is a full proof of 
a general dissemination of knowl- 


the people.” 
President of the United States, 


en 


for | 


sion as a major in the medical corps to | 


Nine changes of various kinds among 


as | 


HE cxistence of cuch a gov- 
ernment as ours for any 


throughout the whole body of 
—John Adams. 
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Hearings Closed 


On Plan to Take 
Over the St. Paul 


Fifty Days Allowed for Fil- 
ing of Briefs Under Ruling 
by Director Mahaffie, 


of the I. C. C, 


| 
| 


Wisconsin Requests 
Leave to Intervene 


Attorney for Company Seeking 
Control Says Each Day’s De- 
lay Means Loss of 
$2,000 in Interest. 


The hearing on the proposed reor- 
ganization of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway by a new company, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, before the director of 
the Bureau of Finance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, C. D. Mahaffie, 
was closed on July 19. The applicant 
had completed its case on July 13 and an 
adjournment was taken to July- 19, when 
counsel for the Bondholders’ Defense 
Committee, which had intervened in op- 
position to the company’s application to 
the Commission, put on but one wit- 
ness. 

Just before the close of the hearing 
the Assistant Attorney General of Wis- 
consin, Daniel H. Grady, entered an ap- 
pearance on'behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of that State, John W. Reynolds, 
and asked that the Commission give con- 
| sideration to the contract between the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the 
Montana Power Company for power for 
its electrified line in Montana and Wash- 
ington. Evidence taken in connection 
with the Commission’s general investi- 
gation of the affairs of the road, No. 
17021, he said, indicated a question as to 
whether the contract is not a liability 
rather than an asset, “because it in- 
volves the payment of an unjustly high 
rate for power” and that it becomes ma- 
terial for the Commission to determine 
whether the new company should be al- 
lowed to issue its securities under the 
reorganization plan as long as that con- 
| tract remains in effect. 


Mr. Grady declared the minimum 
quantity of power provided for in the 
contract was so high that it involved the 
payment of an unjust rate for the 
amount of power actually used by the 
railway and that testimony to that ef- 
| fect had been given by an engineer of 
the Commission in the investigation 
hearings. He asked the privilege of in- 
troducing into the record of this case 
testimony from the previous hearing re- 
lating to the contract. When Director 
Mahaffie asked why he had not brought 
this evidence forward earlier, Mr. Grady 
said he had just learned that the hearing 
was about to be closed and he said he 
would be prepared to offer testimony if 
the Commisison desires it. 

At the opening of the hearing, H. W. 
Anderson, of counsel for the protesting 
committee of bondholders, which is 
headed by Edwin C. Jameson, of the 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company, 
asked if Director Mahaffie had consid- 
ered his motion to strike from the ree- 
ord that he had described as “unfair and 
scurrilous” statements reflecting on the 
Jameson committee included in an ex- 
hibit filed by the applicant. Before Di- 
rector Mahaffie replied, -Robert T. 
Swaine, of counsel for the applicant, said 
that without believing the objection well 
taken he would supply a revised exhibit 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


South Dakota Names 
Mount for President 


Text of Resolution Is Made Pub- 
lic Changing Designation of 
Lookout Mountain. 


The Chairman of the United States 
Geographic Board, Frank Bond, made 
public on July 19 a copy of a concurrent 
resolution recently adopted by the House 
and Senate of the State Legislature of 
South Dakota, designating a mountain, 
formerly known as Mount Lookout, as 
Meunt Coolidge. 

The full text of the resolution as made 
public by Mr. Bond follows: 

Whereas, President Coolidge has con- 
ferred a high distinction upon South 
Dakota in coming to us for his sum- 
mer vacation, and desiring to preserve a 
permanent reminder of his. sojourn in 
the Black Hills as well as to express 
our sincere appreciation of his character 
and worth; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the 
State of South Dakota, the House of 
Representatives concurring: 

That the mountain located upon See. 
tion 35, Township 3 South of Range 6 
East, Black Hills Meridian, in Custer 
State Park, formerly known as “Sheep 
Mountain” and more recently as “Mount 
Lookout,” shall hereafter be known and 
designated as “Mount Coolidge.” 
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South Dakota Aids 


Conditions on Farms 


By Vocational Work 


Services Rendered to Total 
of 57,802 Persons Dur- 
ing Last Year. 


Productive Projects 


Twenty-eight Departments Are 
Maintained in Schools, 
Says Federal Board. 


Twenty-eight vocational agricultural 
departments in the schools of South Da- 
kota rerfdered services to 57,802 per- 
sons in the State during the past year, 
the Chief of the Agricultural Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Voca- 


tional Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, stated | 


on July 19. 

Conditions on home farms have been 
considerably bettered by the 476 farm 
boys who studied vocational agriculture 
in the high schools of South Dakota 
during the year, according to Dr. Lane. 


He states that in case of unfavorable | 


agricultural conditions, the education has 
paid to the extent that 111 boys, carry- 
ing 115 projects, received $22,947.41 for 
their labor, or an average of $206.73 
each after all expenses connected with 
the projects were paid. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

P. W. Danielson, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture for South Da- 
kota, has done a rather remarkable 


piece of work in spite of the agricultural | 


depression of his State which has ex- 
isted for several years. 
Conditions Improved. 
The 476 farm boys who studied vo- 


cational agriculture in the high schools | 


of the State during the past year have | burning tropical 


; overhead. 


done a great deal toward bettering the 
conditions on their farms. Each boy 
was given an opportunity, and 
urged, to carry out as many of the prac- 
tices listed below as possible, in order 
to give him the skill, knowledge and 
confidence he needs when he starts farm- 
ing later on, and some of the boys, ac- 


cording to Mr. Danielson, completed as | 
many as 40 practices under the direct | 
Dur- | 
ing the summer months each boy also | é 
- | All the animals of the region have spine | 


supervision of their instructors. 


carries out a productive home project, 
keeping an accurate record of all re- 
ceipts and the expenses. The home 
project is put on a business basis and 


it is carried out according to the best | 


practices as represented in the commun- 
ity and those recommended by the State 
Agricultural College and experiment 
station. 
More Important Practices. 
A few of the more important prac- 


tices which the boys engage in, in addi- | 
tion to their regular required home | 


project work, are: soldering and repair- 
ing home utensils, beautifying the farm 
home, culling the home poultry flock, 
painting farm buildings, repairing har- 
ness, introducing pure bred livestock on 
Wome farm, feeding home flock balanced 


rations, selecting and growing pure bred | 


seed, selecting and storing seed grown 
for home farm, introducing alfalfa or 
sweet clover on farm, pruning trees on 
farm, building cement walks, 


grain for smut before planting, con- | 
trolling insect pests and diseases of farm | 
for | 


crops, planning definite rotations 
home farm, and spraying fruit trees on 
home farm. 


on the farm under the supervision of the 
agricultural teachers, the boys modeled 
poultry houses, started savings accounts, 
took part in agricultural plays and 
demonstrations, kept records and ac- 


counts on home farm, assisted in pro- | 


moting school fairs, and painted wagons 
and farm machinery. 

The work of the vocational agricul- 
tural departments is not confined to the 
boys taking the regular agricultural 
courses in the high schools, 
service to the people of the entire com- 
munity as well. 

Valuable Community Work. 


During the past year the 28 vocational | 


agricultural departments which were op- | 0 abundant as they were in the channel 


erating in cooperation with the State and 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
carried out a great deal of valuable com- 
munity work which is listed as follows: 

(1) General community meetings, ag- 
ricultural movies, talks, community 
singing, etc. Number served: 26,866. 

(2) Advice and help given farmers on 
request relative to grain and livestock 
problems. Number served, 8,001. 

(3) demonstrations given by boys and 
agricultural instructors on crops and live- 
stock. Number served, 7,902. 

(4) Meetings held in cooperation with 
other agencies on crops and livestock. 
Number served, 6,136. 

(5) Number of boys and girls served 
through junior agricultural clubs. 2,231. 

In addition 29 local school and com- 
munity fairs were promoted, which 
several thousand people attended. 

Part-time Instruction. 

Seven hundred and seventy-four adult 
farmers attended evening schools and 49 
farm boys, who dropped out of high 
school for some reason or another, at- 
tended part-time schools during the 
past year. Courses in vocational agricul- 


ture were offered to these groups by the | 


vocational teachers who gave regular 


courses to farm boys not in school during | 


the regular school year. 

Nine schools offered work to 49 boys 
who could attend schoo! only during the 
winter months. The subjects considered 
and the systematic follow-up work at 
the homes of the boys included farm 
shop, agricultural entomology, voca- 
tional civics, feeding and judging hogs 
and cattle, and feeding dairy cattle and 
poultry. 

Evening schools offered instruction to 
774 adult farmers in 21 community cen- 
ters. The problems which the farmers 
_ Were primarily interested in and consid- 
“ered together under the leadership of 
the agricultural teacher, and which were 
followed up for xt least six months as 
supervised wractice, included swine man- 


also | 


treating | 
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Abundant Bird-Life on Margarita Island, 
Venezuela, Is Described by Dr. A. H. Clark 


Biologist ‘of Smithsonian Institution Tells of Parrakeets, 
Frigate Birds, Owls, Orioles and Other Songsters. 


Returning recently from a month’s in- 
tensive study of bird life on Margarita 
Island, Venezuela, Dr. Austin H. Clark, 
biologist of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has completed the preparation of a paper 
outlining the results of his research. 

Frigate birds that swoop down in mad- 
gening attacks upon other members of 
the feathered tribe, pelicans and booby 
gannets that congregate at regular hours 
upon the shore sand and with church- 
like precision seem to sermonize with 
other of their neighbors, burrowing owls 
seeking holes where vegetation is scanti- 
est, troupial orioles, buff-breasted parra- 
keets, black vultures and humming birds, 
are some of the winged creatures de- 
scribed by Dr. Clark as having come par- 
ticularly undeg his observation. 

The full text of Dr. Clark’s paper fol- 
lows: 

Let us try to imagine ourselves to be 
where it is always unchanging summer 
all the year, off the northern coast of 
Venezuela, on the large island called 
Margarita, which lies about 20 miles 
directly north of Cumana, midway be- 
tween La Guayra and the island of 
Trinidad. 


Abundance of Pearls 


| Found in Harbor 


The island of Margarita gets its name 
from the unusual abundance of pearls 
yielded by the pearl oyst@r beds in the 
channel between it and the mainland. 


| The island is about 42 miles long, and 
| is made up of two parts each with a high 


central 
neck. 


peak, connected by a narrow 
The eastern part is the larger 


| and contains all the principal towns; the 


western is practically barren. 

The island has three well-defined life 
zones. First, the flat and sandy coast 
region, which is exceedingly hot with the 
sun almost 
The few plants are widely 
scattered post and melon cacti, with here 
and there dense patches of the dreaded 


; “tuna,”+a kind of prickly pear with un- 
| usually long and sharp spines, and occa- 


sionally forbidding thorn trees. 


You cannot really appreciate the 


“tuna” without an actual encounter with | 
Its spines will go right through | 
leather boots, and they are so brittle that | 


it. 
the slightest contact breaks them off. 


tips in them, where the spines have gone 
in and broken off and the wound has then 
healed about the spine tip. 

The rabbits especially often have 
scores of spine tips in their flesh, but 
the birds have them, too, sometimes even 
in their eyes. You soon learn to-dread 
the “tuna.” 

The only attractive plant in this hot 
and barren region is a magnificent or- 
chid, which is parasitic on the branches 
of the enormous tree cacti. 
bears a large pyramid of exceedingly 
fragrant flowers, which*are at first white, 
but gradually turn brown. 


Sometimes there wil be a number of | 


them on the same tree and their fra- 


grance is discernible for a long distance. | 


The chief towns of the island, Asuncion, 
Juangriego, Porlamar 
are situated in this hot coastal strip. 


Beyond the flat coast country there | 


is an intermediate region of rough hilly 





but renders | 


| practice the 





agement, rope splicing and knot work, 
corn production and management, hog | 


country with a large amount of scrubby 
growth and many varieties of cacti. 


The interior of the eastern part ‘of the | 


island is a heavily wooded mountain 


: _., | more than 3,000 feet in height with i 
In addition to the foregoing activities | ht with its 


summit always hidden by clouds. 
Several streams flow down the moun- 
tain and one, the most 


son, flowing from high up on the moun- 


tain to the sea, which it enters a little | 
In the valley of this | 


east of Porlamar. 
stream at the base of the mountain is 


| Situated the little town of El Valle, in 
| a large grove of cocoanut palms. 


It 
was in El Valle that I lived during most 
of my stay on Margarita. 


Booby Gannets 


| Most Abundant 


I have never seen the booby gannets 


land, and at certain times about Caru- 
pano. They seemed to approah the land 


solely for the purpose of feeding, after | 


which they withdrew to open water. 
Just off Carupano there was a certain 
spot to which every day there came hun- 


| dreds of sea birds of many kinds to fish. | 
| Over half of this congregation were com- 
;/ mon brown pelicans, and most of the 


rest were 
soared a 


booby gannets. 
score or more frigate birds, 


| while various gulls and terns composed 


the remainder. 
All the larger members of this vast 
flock acted in perfect unison, wheeling 


formance. 
gate bird would come swooping down 
upon some hapless gull. 


I was much puzzled at first to find a | 
; plausible explanation of the fact that 


| and dairy production, tractors, seed test- 
| ing and soils, dairy feeding and manage- | 
only American cuckoo known regularly 

to lay its eggs in the nests of other 


ment. 
Vocational Agriculture. 
One hundred and eleven boys, who 
have studied vocational agriculture dur- 


| ing the past year, carried 115 projects 
| and received $22,947.41, or an average 
of $206.73 


each for their labor after 
having paid all expenses connected with 
these projects. 

Every boy studying vocational agri- 


| culture in high school carries out a pro- 


ductive home project in order to put into 
things learned in school. 
Modern agricultura! practices were em- 
ployed in carrying*out these projects 
and a complete record of all expense as 
well as receipts was kept so as to place 
the work on a business basis. Every 
boy making more than $100 on his proj- 
ect after having paid all expense is 
placed on the honor roll. Despite the 
fact that the State had a very unfavor- 
able season the past year 111 boys made 
the honor roll 


directly | 





This orchid ! 


and Pampatar, | 


i n important, at- | 
.tains a considerable size in the rainy sea- | 


! without its mate, seated 


between Margarita Island and the main- | ative boys sometimes kill them 


| This is the 
Overhead 





| tling cry. 
| about until a sufficient altitude was ob- | 
| tained, all diving with a great splash, | 
| then all slowly rising to repeat the per- 
Every now and then a fri- | 





day after day the birds collected in prac- 
tically the same spot to feed. The water 
there was fuliy as deep as in the sur- 
rounding parts, and from the land no 
difference whatever was discernible. 


I thought I had found a possible clue 
to the mystery one day while I was 
watching some boys fishing off the end 
of the wharf. Every few minutes some 
fish or other, most often a sea catfish, 
would rise to the surface feebly strug- 
gling, to be almost instantly gobbled up 
by some watchful gull or frigate bird. 


I. obtained a couple of these fish, but | 


could find no marks whatever on them. 

The inhabitants told me that at cer- 
tain times fish run ashore here by the 
cartload and say that it is due to large 


fish driving them in, It is noticeable, 


however, that when the fish run ashore | 


in numbers there is always a smell of 


' sulphur coming from the sea. 

This has given rise to the idea that | 
sulphurous fumes coming up through the | 
As this | 


sea bottom poison the water. 
region is very rich in sulphur this seems 
a likely explanation. But it is not cor- 
rect. 

What really happens is that when con- 
ditions are just right certain small plants 
in the sea, invisible to the naked eye, in- 
crease enormously in numbers. When 
conditions change these little plants die 
by the hundred millions and the sulphur 
in their decomposing bodies suffocates 


the fishes and taints the air above the | 


sea. 


Buff-Breasted Parrakeets 
Incessantly Noisy 

Perhaps the most characteristic bird 
of the hot coast region of Margarita, 
certainly the one which most surely 
claims the attention of the traveler un- 
used to the American tropics, is the buff- 
breasted parrakeet. One is never out of 
hearing of their incessant noise while 
near the coast, 


and repassing. 
Although so very noisy on the wing, 
they become instantly quiet and motion- 


less on alighting and are therefore very | 
difficult to locate even in a leafless tree. | 


They also show very great solicitude for 
a companion in distress. 
Another interesting bird 
coastal region 
owl. 


of the 


usual. Near a large shallow lagoon 


| where there is practically no plant life | 


there is a colony of them. 

They are unsuspicious birds, and may 
be approached very closely before taking 
wing. They fly but a short distance, 
alighting with a series of bounds as if 
their legs were supplied with springs. 

In this same region where the weird 


| cacti and the parrakeets are the most con- | 


spicuous features, you hear from time to 
time a most familiar homelike sound 


which seems singularly out of place, the | 


loud clear whistle of the bob-white or 
quail. In its habits as well as in its call 
this quail is very much like ours, and it 


looks much like ours, too, though it is | 


provided with a conspicuous crest. 
Other birds of this hot coastal region 
are the troupial, a large and beautiful 


oriole with a loud clear voice which it is | 


very fond of using, the little scaled dove 
which when startled jumps up with a 


; curious sharp rattling of its wings, and 


a large hawk. lack vultures are com- 
mon also, especially along the beaches. 

In the rough and hilly scrubby country 
one of the most interesting birds is the 
bufi-breasted hummingbird. 
its small size this is a vory noisy bird, 
and in the early morning and again at 
dusk you hear its loud metallic song com- 
ing from all directions. 

We have no bird which for pure 
stupidity and general lack of spirit can 
be compared with the two-banded puff- 
bird. With its large beak and its dark 
breast bands it suggests a clumsy king- 


fisher. 


Sometimes it does not fly at all, but 


| remains stupidly staring at the cause of 


I have seen one shot 
close to it, 
concern. 


the disturbance. 


showing the slightest 


stones. 


Bonaparte’s Woodpecker 
And Woodhewer Common 


In this region, as well as about the 
cacti near the coast, you often hear a 
cry much like that of the belted king- 
fisher, but harsher and more grating. 
cry of the woodhewer, a 
brown bird with much the habits of our 
nuthatchers, but much larger. 

Together with the woodhewers you 
find the handsome Bonaparte’s wood- 
pecker, which also has a harsh and rat- 
The cry of these woodpeck- 
ers is so disagreeable as soon to become 
annoying. 

You can not escape them, as they are 


especially fond of building their nests | 


high up in the cocoanut palms 
houses. The woodhewer is more 
siderate, as it nests mostly in the cactus 
trees. 

Here in the scrub you find the spine- 
tails, small birds with habits like ground 
sparrows, and the tawny cuckoo, the 


near 


birds, generally victimizing snipe-tails. 

Here also are the beautiful honey 
creepers, the brilliant cardinals, much 
the same as ours in color and in habits, 
the ground doves, the pygmy owls, queer 
little miniatures of owls, various kinds 
of exquisite hummingbirds, and flycatch- 
ers, gnatcatchers, mockingbirds, and 
some birds of other types, like martins, 
nighthawks and goatsuckers. 

In the deep forests on the mountain 
slipes above El Velle the yellow-headed 
varrots are the most conspicuous birds. 
But they are only conspicuous when on 
the wing. In the trees they are very 
difficult to see owing to their green color 
and their adroitness at concealing them- 
selves. 

You sometimes come upon a tree with 
a flock of parrots in it. You do not 
suspect their presence until suddenly 
they go screeching off over the tree tops. 


and little flocks of a | 
dozen to twenty are continually passing | 


hot | 
is the little burrowing | 
These owls are fairly common | 
| wherever the vegetation is scantier than 


In spite of | 


The | 
with | 


con- | 


Light Resembling Sun 
In One Respect Found 


In New Experiments 


Tests on Electrodes of Iron, 
Cobalt and Nickel With Un- 
derwater Spark Described. 


Spectra Data Valuable 


Results Confirm and Extend In- 
formation on Structures of 
Some Types of Atoms. 


Experiments on the absorption spectra 
of iron, cobalt and nickel conducted at 
the Bureau of Standards with an under- 
water spark are described in a scientific 
paper just issued by the Bureau. In 
connection with its issuance, the follow- 
ing statement was made public: 

When powerful electric discharges are 
passed between metal electrodes sub- 
| merged under water, a very bright and 
violent spark is produced. Exception be- 
ing made of the noise, this type of light 
resembles our sun very closely in one 
respect; if the light is dispersed into a 
spectrum it is found to consist of a con- 
tinuous spectrum interrupted by many 
dark lines. The continuous spectrum 
comes from the hot interior of the sun 
or spark while the dark lines represent 
energy consumed by atoms of the cooler 
| outer vapors which can absorb radiations 
| corresponding to those which they char- 
acteristically emit during the reverse 
process. 

Experiments along this line have been 
performed at the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, with elec- 
trodes of iron, cobalt, and nickel, and 
the results are described in a scientific 
paper just issued. 

Out of several thousand lines which 
| comprise the emission spectrum of each 
of these metals, the under-water spark 
selects from 200 to 300 as absorption 
lines, and practically all of these are 
found to involve either the normal state 
| or some low metastable energy state of 
the neutral atoms. The results thus con- 
firm and extend the known spectral 
structures for iron, cobalt, and nickel, 
and they indicate that valuable informa- 
tion concerning spectra and the struc- 
tures of atoms may be obtained by ap- 
plying the under-water spark method of 
producing absorption spectra, especially 
to those types of atoms which are not 
easily vaporized and studied in vacuum 
furnaces. 

Copies of this paper (551) may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 





They are powerful fliers, and you often 
see them high in air. 

When flying they seem to lack both 
head and tail and to consist merely of 
two moving wings. The natives call 
| them “loro” from their cry. There is 

another kind of parrot, the so-called 
| Amazon, in these forests also. , 
In the still mountain woods you some- 
| times hear a distant cawing, and you at 
once suspect a crow. But the distant 
cawing realy comes from near at hand 
and is the cry of the barred ant-shrike, 
| a small black and white bird which sits 
up very straight and in this, as well as 
in its long crest, resembles our cedar 
waxwing. 





Lance-Tailed Manikin 
Is Little Brown Bird 


be the most pleasing and generally at- 
tractive. 
| with a large patch of light blue on the 
back and a bright red topknot. Its clear 
| whistle is a distinctive feature of the 
| mountain forests. The natives call it 
| “tintoro” from its ery. 

Living only in the forest are a num- 
| ber of other birds, like the yellow-billed 
thrush, the black and white tanager; a 
vireo, the mountain dove and the curious 
guan. 

| One day when I was on the sandy 
| plain near the coast my attention was 
attracted by a flock of about 20 very 
large birds flying in the form of a wedge 





in the direction of the lagoon which sep-. 


arates the two parts of the island. Their 
size and actions suggested geese, and it 
occurred to me that perhaps they were 
flamingos. 

There was one great mystery con- 
nected with the birds of Margarita which 
I could not solve. Near the top of a 
high spur of the central mountain just 
south of El Valle there was a large cave 
consisting of a spacious chamber with 
/ an entrance about 10 feet in diameter 
and two shafts, one leading directly up 
through the roof, and the other slanting 
upward. 

The whole floor of this cave was cov- 
| ered with the whitened skeletons of small 
birds and mammals, the larger part be- 
ing those of the small doves. I recog- 
nized a skeleton of Bonaparte’s wood- 
pecker among them, and also the remains 
of a mouse oppossum and of a small 
rodent. 

These skeletons must have been accu- 
mulating for very many years, as in 
some places they were an inch deep and 
the ground in front of the cave was 
strewn with them. 

The question is, 
brought them there? 
| above any place where these forms could 
| be found commonly, if at all, and no 
| 
| 
| 
| 





What could have 
The cave was high 


birds but vultures were seen in the vicin- 
ity. There was no evidence that any 
owls had ever lived inside the cave. 

Numbers of small bats were the only 
living creatures there. These were of 
several different kinds, but none of these 
kinds has ever been known to carry 
warm-blooded creatures. 

When they attack them they merely 
bite a hole in them and suck the blood; 
but most of the bats were insect eaters. 

| So far no one has been able to explain 
| this mystery, 


Of all the feathered tribe on Margarita | 
| the lance-tailed manikin seemed to me to | 


This little bird is dark brown, | 


‘he’ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenten Herein, Beiné 
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Quota Is Favored to Linit Immigration 


Of Mexicans Caused by Demand for Labor 


Broadening of Quota Law to Include Western Hemisphere 
‘ Favored by Commissioner General. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


States included 77,853 natives of Mex- 
ico. In 1920 there were 486,418 na- 
tives of Mexico in the country. The 
number of immigrant aliens admitted 
from Mexico since June 30, 1920, total 
332,054, it is stated, which would bring 
the total at present to approximately 
818,472. The totals of Mexican im- 
migration by years since 1920 are as 
follows: 
Fiscal year. 
1920 


Number 

52,361 
1921 .... 30,758 
1922 ... 19,551 
1923 63,768 
1924 89,336 
1926 43,316 


Total, 7 years 

Canadian immigration for the last 
fiscal year, with the month of June es- 
timated, totaled 83,247. The entries by 
months for the last year were as fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal year 1927. 

JULY waves 

August . . ooo ccccccccccscveces 
September ..... 
October..... 

November... 

December . . 

January.... 

February 

March . oes ce acs 

ADT 6 ic 6 bovscecerceervesveess 
May 

June (estimated) 

The census of 1890 showed 980,958 
natives of Canada and Newfoundland in 
the foreign-born population of 
United States. In 1920 there were 
1,138,174 natives of these countries in 
the United States. In the seven years 
since 1920, the immigration totals have 
been 722,974, making an approximate 
total at present of 1,810,148 natives of 
these countries now resident here. The 
totals of Canadian and Newfoundland 
immigration by years are as follows: 

Fiscal year. Number 

90,025 
72,317 


46,810 





Total seven years 
Immigration Problem 


Yas Reversed Itself 

The Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor made an oral statement as fol- 
lows: 


the present quota limit policy the prob- 
lem has become a matter of keeping 
them out, and that is always a more dif- 
ficult task. 

In 1914, which was the last year of 
normal pre-war immigration, more than 
one million immigrants entered the 
| United States from Europe. 
only 156,000 came from the same source. 
Having all but closed the front doors 
under the quota limit law, we have, 
however, left the side doors open 
through failure to place any limit what- 
ever on the number of natives of the 
| New World countries who may lawfully 
| enter the United States, and this has 
naturally resulted in a rush of people 
from neighboring countries to 


by immigrants from Europe. 
Influx From Mexico 


Is Disturbing Factor 

The most disturbing phase of this de- 
velopment just now is found in the 
greatly increased immigration from Mex- 
ico, although the people of Cuba and 
Central and South America may become 
important factors in time. The way is 
open to them and the experience of a 
hundred years has shown over and over 
again that very little inducement is re- 
quired to start an immigration move- 





American industry. ; 

This is precisely what has happened in 
the case of the Mexicans. Until quite 
recent years, few Mexican laborers ven- 
tured beyond the southwest border 
States, but now a very considerable 
colonies of them are found in all the 
larger cities of the Middle West and 
even as far as eastern Pennsylvania. 
They have not invaded New England yet 
but unless their coming is checked with- 
out delay they will migrate to this sec- 
tion. 

A picture of what has already hap- 
pened in the matter of immigration from 
Mexico is seen in the fact that the num- 


| in the United States increased from 78,- 
000 in 1890 to nearly 500,000 in 1920. 
What may happen in the future becomes 
apparent when it is considered that Mex- 
ico has a population of more than 15,- 
000,000, nearly all of whom could qual- 
ify as non-quota immigrants under our 
present-law. The number admitted from 
Mexico now averages over 50,000 an- 
nually and the incongruity of the sit- 
uation appears when it is considered 
that this number almost equals the com- 
bined quota allotments of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Sweden, Denmark 
and: Italy. ; 
Admitting that thé present situation 
is a ridiculous one, what is the remedy? 
Obviously the remedy is simply to ap- 





ply the quota system to Mexico and 
other New World countries, just as it 
is now applied to every other country 
on the globe, possibly with a minimum 
quota sufficiently large to take care of 
the present nominal immigration from 
Cuba and countries of South and Cen- 
tral America. Under this plan, Mexico 
would have an annual quota allotment of 
about 1,600. 

With regard to Canada, no one wants 
to interfere with the coming of your 
northern neighbors but I sometimes 
wonder whether our present quota sys- 

| tem is not resulting in doing Canada a 
| grave injustive. During the past six 


the | 





In the days of unrestricted immigra- | 
tion, the service was occupied for the | 
most part in letting aliens in, but under | 


take | 
American jobs which formerly were filled | 


ment toward the generous pay rolls of 


ber of natives of that country resident | 





years our immigration from Canada and 
Newfoundiand has: averaged more than 
100,000 annually. During the preceding 
20 years the annual average was only 
46,000 and the recent great increase is 
undoubtedly in large part directly or 
indirectly occasioned by the limitation 
that has been placed on immigration 
from Europe. It does not seem to me 
to be fair to limit European immigration 
if it results in Canada’s having to pay 
the penalty in the loss of her splendid 
people to satisfy a demand for labor on 
this side of the border. If the quota 
system were to be applied to Canada and 
Newfoundland on the present basis their 
combined quotas would be about 20,000 
annually or about one-fifth of the aver- 
age annual immigration of recent years, 
but in point of numbers the dominions 
would rank fourth among .the quota 
countries, being exceeded only by Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the Irish Free 
State. 

I shall not attempt to predict what 
Congress may do at the next session, 
but there are strong indications that a 
determined effort will be made to bring 
the countries of the New World under 
the quota plan. 


Medical Views Cited 
Against Using Whisky 


Indiana  Anti-Saloon League 
Quotes Opinions in Booklet 
Sent to Mr. Free. 


Representative Free (Rep.), of San 
Jose, Calif., has received from the Indi- 
ana Anti-Saloon League a document it 
has published with a view to showing 
that whisky has little value as medicine. 
It cites statements of a number of per- 
sons on the subject and says: “Instructed 
concerning the effects of alcohol on the 
human body, a generation arose that out- 
lawed it as a beverage and feared it as 
a drug. An array of expert opinion is 
here presented condemning its use in 
medicine. These witnesses include lead- 
ing surgeons, officers of State medical 
associations, medical school authorities, 
and heads of leading hospitals.” 

The League, in its letter to Represen- 


| tative Free, dated July 8, 1927, says: 


“By request of Wayne B. Wheeler, I 
am enclosing you copy of a document 
which I recently had published dealing 
with the medicinal whisky question. This 


| document was gotten out by the Indiana 


Anti-Saloon League for two reasons. 
The first and immediate reason was a 
movement inaugurated by the Attorney 
General of the State to have the Gov- 
ernor ask the session of the Legislature, 
which convenes in 1929, to provide for 
medicinal whisky to be sold on physi- 
cians’ prescriptions, etc., since Indiana 
is one of about 22 States that does not 
recognize whisky as a medicine. 

“The second reason which caused us 
to publish this pamphlet was the action 


| of the recent meeting of the American 
Last year 


Medical Association protesting against 


| the limitation of the amount of liquor 


which a physician may prescribe for sick- 
ness under the provisions of the Vol- 


| stead Law.” 


Bomb Explodes Before 
Consulate in France 


Explosion of a bomb in front of the 
American Consulate at Nice, France, 


; without damage, has been reported to 


the Department of 
nounced on July 19, 


it was an- 
full text of 


State, 
The 


| the Department’s announcement follows: 


The American Consul at Nice, J. Lee 
Murphy, reported to the Department 
July 19 that a bomb was exploded in 
front of the American Consulate last 
night. Consul Murphy adds that the 
windows only were broken. 


The 





Use of Radio Beacon 
As Aid to Navigation 
Is Spreading Abroad 


Commissioner of Lighthouse 
Service Finds Ships Adopt- 
ing New Device. 


Lighting Is Discussed 


Foreign Tour Declared to Show 
Uniformity. Not Yet 
Feasible: 


The use of radio beacons and radio 
bearings in navigation, given the sup- 
port of governmental agencies of the 
United States, was found to be increas- 
ing in some foreign countries by the 
Commissioner of the Lighthouse Ser- 
vice of the Department of Commerce, 
George R. Putnam, who recently ip 
spected several European lightho 
services. 

Uniformity of buoyage and _light- 
ing, discussed informally, was found not 
to be feasible at this time on account 
of the reluctance of shipping interests 
to change to a different system, accord- 
ing to a statement by Mr. Putnam. His 
statement discussing conditions as he 
found them abroad follows in full text: 

A growing interest was found in the 
international relations of lighthouse 
work, and there is a general feeling 
that it would be well worth while to 
have at intervals of a few years an 
informal conference of the lighthouse 
authorities of the maritime countries, 
for the exchange and discussion of tech- 
nical information and views. It is rather 
strange that notwithstanding the  dis- 
tinctly international aspect ofthe es- 
tablishment and operation of aids to 
navigation there has not been any effi- 
cient arrangement for conferences on 
this subject. 

Great interest was found in the use 
of radio beacons and radio bearings in 
navigation, and notable progress is be- 
ing made in this direction in several 
of the countries, and there is a rather 
rapid increase in the number of ves- 
sels equipped with radiocompasses or 
direction finders. Nevertheless, certain 
portions of the coasts, quite important 
to trans-Atlantic navigation, are not as 
yet supplied with this important safe- 
guard to navigation. An interesting de- 
velopment in two important services is 
the installation of automatic clock con- 
trol for all or nearly all radio beacon 
stations, and the adoption of time sched- 
ules for the sending periods so as to 
eliminate the overlapping of radio bea- 
cons which are within range of each 
other. 

Uniformity of buoyage and lighting 
was talked over informally. The sym- 
pathy of this country was expressed in 
the development of some system that 
would bring about greater uniformity 
throughout the world, but it was at the 
same time made clear that it would be 
impossible to obtain the approval of the 
United States and of its shipping inter- 
ests to a project for a radically different 
system unless it could be shown that the 
new system had sufficient real advan- 
tages and took into account the facts 
as to present systems throughout the 
work. 

The existing status of this matter rep- 
resents practice built up for the last 
century, large investments in equipment, 
long-established customs, and the sanc- 
tion in important respects of the widely 
attended Washington Marine Congress 
of 1889. As the present practice of the 
United States as to colors of buoys is in 
conformity with that of nearly the en- 
tire world, and as to colors of lights it 
agrees with practically all of the world 
outside of Europe, a reversal of the sys- 
tem of this country could not be brought 
about excepting on the _ strongest 
grounds. Further study of this prob- 
lem is desirable and to be effective it 
must evidently consider the practice and 
interests of the entire world. 
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Text of Royal Decree Received for Creation 


Of Government Monopoly of 


Competftion Invited 
For Operations 


One of Objectives Explained as 
Desire to Develop Re- 
sources of Country. 


Details of the plan by which Spain 
will create 
monopoly have just been received by the 
Department of State. The monopoly is 
provided for in a royal decree signed on 
June 28 by King Alfonso and the com- 
petition of companies for operation of 
the monopoly will be held on August 30. 
(The cabled notice of this decree was 
published in the issue of July 8.) 

Provisions of the decree call for a 
monopoly on the importation, industrial 
handling of all kinds, storage, — dis- 
tribution and sale of mineral liquid 
combustibles and the derivatives thereof 
and shall comprise the securing in the 
country of combustibles or the said min- 
eral species, or production in the coun- 
try, importation and sale of any other 
liquid combustibles of mineral or veg- 
etable origin. 

The special obligations of the com- 
pany are detailed in the decree as being 
to intensify and stimulate the work of 
boring for natural petroleum in the sub- 
soil of Spain; to promote the distilla- 
tion of oil residium, lignite, coal bear- 
ing soil and rocks, as well as the sup- 
ply of benzol produced in gas factories; 
to acquire national alcohols for 


velop technical specialists and to create 
petroleum stocks sufficient to meet the 
necessities of commercial and industrial 
consumption in the country for four 
months, and for national defense for a 
year. 
powered to acqu 
abroad. 

The full text of the royal decree, as 
the Department of State, 


ire petroleum deposits 


received by 
follows: a 

Upon proposition of the Minister of 
Finance in accord with the Council of 
Ministers, I decree as follows: ; 

Article 1—A Government Monopoly is 
established oy importation, industrial 
handling of all kinds, storage, digtribu- 
tion and sale of mineral liquid com- 
bustibles and the derivatives thereof as 
covered in Groufi 3, Class 1, of the pres- 
ent customs tariff. Said Monopoly shall 
comprise, in the manner to. be deter- 
mined in each case by the Government 
acting within its nornial jurisdiction, the 
securing in the country of combustibles 
of the said mineral species, or produc- 
tion in the country, importation and sale 
of any other liquid combustibles of min- 
eral or vegetable origin. eadint 

The Monopoly shall. have jurisdiction 
over the forty-seven provinces of the 
Peninsula and in the Balearic Islands. 
The Government may extend it to the 
Canaries and territories under its sov- 
ereignty in North Africa. 


Companies to Bid 


For Administration 
Article 2—The Monopoly created by 


the present Decree Law shall be ad- | 


ministered by the Company which, hav- 
ing the necessary requirements as herein 
stated, shall have the service thereof 
assigned to it through public competitive 
bids to be hereafter made. 

Article 3—The competition referred to 
in Article 2 shall be announced in the 
“Gaceta” within five days from the 


publication of this Decree-Law and shall | 


be held two months thereafter, before a 
Board composed of the Directors General 
of the Seal, State Law Bureau, Customs 


roa . “onres atives | 
and Public Taxes, also representatives | i. 


of the Supreme Tribunal of the Public 
Treasury, the National Council of Com- 
bustibles, and the Ministries of War, 
Marine and Fomento; the Secretary be- 
ing a Chicf of the Treasury Administra- 
tion designated by the Minister of the 
Treasury. 

In order to participate in the conrpeti- 
tion it will be indispensable to deposit 
in the Bank, at the disposition of the 
Board mentioned in this Article, the sum 
of 2,000,000 pesetas (the value of _the 
pescia is about $.1708) in State securities 


which shail be devoted in due course 


to the execution of the obligations aris- | 


ing from the adjudication. 


Article 4—The competition shall be | 
based upon State participation in the | 


capital stock, the amount thereof to be 
assigned to the benefit of the Leasing 

eCompany, the rate of taxation, the capI- 
‘tal of the organization, the period of time 
within which the industrial refinery and 
the construction of tankers may be ef- 
fected, the importance andysecurity of 
the resources of the said leasing entity, 
the original price and quality of the 
products subject to the monopoly and 
such other circumstances as may relate 
to the efficacy and yield of the Monopoly, 
to the guaranty and solvency of the leas- 
ing entity and the best execution of thc 
obligations that may be imposed thereon; 
it being also necessary to consider pres- 
entation to the State of 4 certain sum, 
once only, as a commission for the ad- 
judication of the Monopoly equivalent to 
the minimum profits during one or sev- 
eral of the first years on the basis of 
prices below the maximum to be ex- 
pressly determined, and such others as 
may involve benefit to the State or to 
the. consumer. 

All these conditions shall be freely 
and jointly considered primarily by the 
Advisory Board and, for settlement, by 
the Council of Ministers. 


Government May Reject 
All of Proposals 


Article 5—The Board before which 
the competition is to be held, once it is 
settled, shall report within 15 days in 
due form the adjudication in refer- 
ence. This having been done, and 
the plenary Council of State having 
taken cognizance. thereof, the Govern- 
ment, by a Royal Decree prepared by 
the Council of Ministers, shall make ad- 
judication of the service, being empow- 
ered to reject all the proposals if it is 


a Government petroleum | 


| registered and 


) adjudication 


the man- | 
ufacture of liquid combustibles; to de- 


The company also would be em- | 


| . . ° 
diminution 











considered expedient for the public in- 
terest. 

‘ There shall be no appeal against the 
decision of the Government. 

The Leasing Company shall be legally 
constituted, if such is not the case al- 
ready, wthin fifteen days following noti- 
fication of granting the adjudication. 

Article 6—The Monopoly Leasing Com- 
pany, which shall have the status of a 
stock company, shall be Spanish as to 
capital and organization. To this two- 
fold effect: 

(a), The general capital shall belong 
wholly to Spanish individuals or en- 
tities, to which end the stock shall be 
inscribed in a_ special 
record book to be kept by the company, 
and in which shall be stated the original 
or subscription, as _ also 
transfers subsequently made, which 
shall be without effect unless duly au- 
thorized by the Council of Administra- 
tion. 

When, through hereditary succession 
or other valid legal right ownership of 
stock shall devolve on foreigners, the 
latter shall have to place them at the 
disposition of the Council of Administra- 
tion, which, in their name, shall transfer 
them to Spaniards. Should such transfer 
be impossible the company shall amor- 
tize the stock in question, making pay- 
ment therefor. : 

(b) The president of the Council of 
Administration and all its members, high 
officials, experts technical and adminis- 
trative both of the Monopoly and of the 
Leasing Company, shall be proven Span- 
iards, as also at least 90 per cent of 
the other personnel. 


Minimum General Capital 


To Be 125,000,000 Pesetas 
Article 7—The Leasing Company of 
the Monopoly shall have a minimum 
general capital—exclusive of reserves 
and shares issued in Spain—of 125,000,- 
000 pesetas entirely free for the execu- 


: tion of the contract. 


State participation in the capital stock 
shall be made and recognized to at least 
30 per cent of its value without any dis- 


| bursement whatsoever and in like man- 


ner as the shares or allotments of found- 
ers. This participation shall not be in 
of the said capital stock 
but, on the contrary, in excess theerof. 

Consequently the capital stock shall 
be constituted as follows: 

(a) For distribution to shareholders, 
not less than 125,000,000 pesetas. 

(b) For acknowledged participation 
on the part of the State, not less than 
30 per cent of said distribution. 

The State participation shall 
represented by bonds registered and un- 


| transferable except by legislative enact- 


ment. These bonds shall enjoy the same 
benefits and prerogatives as the rest of 
the shares; and in case of dissolution 
of the Company, if a surplus should ex- 
ist, upon the return of the nominal capi- 
tal of the shares of the shareholders 
the State shall be enitled to receive the 


| nominal value-of its participation as if it 


had purchased it. Should any surplus 


lrexist it shall be distributed among the 
| Shareholders in proportion to their re- 
spective holdings. 


No income or reduction may be made 
in the capital stock without authoriza- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance. The 
Company may, under no conditions, is- 
sue bonds; but, under authorization of 


the Ministry of Finance, it may obtain | 


bank credits required for the develop- 


-/ ment of its services. 


Rate of Taxation 
And Division of Profits 


Article 8—The Leasing Company shall 
pay as a basis of taxation a maximum 
of 4 per cent on the net profits of its in- 
come up to 75,000,000 pesetas; per cent on 
of that sum up to 150,000,000 
pesetas, and 6 per cent on any excess 
over that sum. This rate shall be con- 
sistent with a maximum interest rate 
of 5 per cent on the capital stock re- 
ferred to in Article 11. 

When the profits of the Company, to 
gether with the guaranteed interest and 
the taxes, shall exceed 10 per cent of the 
capital stock, exclusive of State partici- 
pation, the surplus shall be distributed 
as follows: 

Of the amount over 10,and not more 
than 15 per cent, the State shall receive 
25 per cent; and the rest shall be for the 
Company. 

Any excess profit of over 15 per cent 
shall be shared equally by State and 
Company. 

The said participation shall be no ob- 
stacle to the State’s receiving, in every 
instance, dividends on its shares at the 
same rate as those of the members of 
the leasing entity, and their amount shall 
be applied to reducing the prices of the 
products monopolized. 

Article 9—The special obligations of 
the Company shall be: 

(1) To intensify and stimulate the 
work of boring for natural petroleum in 
the subsoil of Spain. 

(2) To promote the distillation of oil 
csiduum, lignite, coal bearing soil and 
rocks, as well as the supply of benzol 
produced in gas factories. 

(3) To acquire national alcohols for 
the manufacture of liquid combustibles 
by means of admixture with gasoline 
when it accords with the general inter- 
ests of the country, especially in the in- 
terest of Viticulture. 

(4) To develop technical specialists in 
industries connected with petroleum, 

(5) To create petroleum stocks suffi- 
cient: 

Aims of Company 


Are Outlined 

(a) To meet the necessities of com- 
nercial and industrial consumption in 
he country for four months; and (b) 
of national defense (War, Navy and Avi- 
ition) for a year. 

(6) To equip the Monopoly within five 
years with the appropriate means for th¢ 
navitime transport of petroleum brought 
‘yom abroad. 

(7) To establish, gradually, a refining 
industry so that in the first five yeai 
least 80 per cent of the pe- 
voleum products consumed in the coun 
ry may be manufactured therein. 

(8) To acquire petroleum deposits in 


xeriod at 





be | 


| Monopoly. 
| adopted in such cases as, by their com- 





Petroleum in Spain 


Contract to Cover 
Imports and Sales 


Document Sent to Department 
of State Also Provides for 
Holdings Abroad. 


producing countries, and especially in | 


Spanish America, either by direct pur- 
chase or through control or proprietary 
companies. 

(9) To organize a distributing circuit 
of petroleum, gasoline and other products 
monopolized throughout the territory 
over which the Monopoly has jurisdic- 
tion, in order that sales may be facili- 
tated in all twons and important pe- 
troleum centers. 

(10 To turn the 


over to State, 


| monthly, on anticipatory account of the 


annual profits that the Monopoly shall 
yield, a sum not less than one-twlefth of 
the net profits of the previous fiscal year, 
in accordance always with the regula- 
tion fixed in the contract, which shall 
also determine the .anticipatory sums 
for the first year of the Monopoly. 

(11) to organize, under the Tax Bu- 
reau, a sepcial vigilance service for the 
repression of contraband. 


Foreigners* Must Pay 
In Metallic Currency 

Article 10—The Company shall have 
charge of all plants, stores, stocks and 
other installation destined for the im- 
portation, handling, storing and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products in the 
territory under the Monopoly which shall 
expropriate and pay the industrial value 
for the said properties, either in shares 
of the Company at the current value of 
the same or in metallic currency, as de- 
sired by the respective owners. How- 
ever, when said owners are foreigners, 
payment shall be made in metallic cur- 
rency, and also, even if they are Span- 


| iards, when the sum to be paid in shaves 


would amount to 40 per cent of the capi- 


tal stock; in this latter case it will be | 


necessary to take care of the applica- 
tion for shares in accordance with the 
ratio of exportations to be made. 
Valuation shall be made by a Board 
composed of three representatives of the 
State, one of the Company and another 
of the expropriated owner, against whose 
award recourse may be had to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 
the awards of the Board but may not re- 
verse them. The 
shall be without appeal. 


Valuation to Be Made 
Within Three Months 


The Company shall only be obliged to 
take over such plants, stores, supplies 
and installations as constitute an- indus- 
trial concern, independéntly of intmov- 
able property which, without being nec- 
essary for the industry, may be occupied 
by the respective proprietors for the ptr- 





| Sandino. 





The latter may revise | ‘SP \ 
| an additional report of the engagement: 


ministerial decision | 


pose, and in such cases, with indemnity | 


for the damage caused to the immovable 
properties. 


Valuation for expropriation shall be | 


entirely completed within 2 period of 
three months of the final adjudication of 
the competition to the Company. 
Expropriation shall not be proceeded 
with if the interested party is opposed 
thereto except when, in the judgment of 
the Company and in expressed accord- 


| ance with the Council of Ministers, it 
| shall be regarded necessary“ to incorpo- 


rate the installation in question with the 
This method» shall only be 


plexity, make it difficult to replace them 
in a short time and the lack of which 
might affect the service of the Monopoly 
during the period of installation. 

Article 11—The following items shall 
not be deducted from the total revenue, 
in determining the net production, but 
shall be reckoned as entirely belonging 
to the Company:, 


(1) Losses from damage and evapora- 
tion in shipment; and 

(2) After the contract has lasted 10 
years 2 per cent of the cost for person- 
nel and equipment of the offices and 
dependencies of the company, the same 
to increase each year until it shall reach 
20 per cent. 

Charges that may be deducted in fix- 
ing the net profits, purchase costs and, 
if necessary, refining crude oils and 
other monopolized products upon ap- 
proval of prices and contracts of supply 
by the Ministry of Finance; legal interest 
on capital stock employed in the enter- 
prise, including interest on State stock; 
charges for ships and transport, and 
such others as may be necessary in ex- 
ecution of the Monopoly being duly 
justified and that may not be expressly 
excepted. 


Exceptions to Comprise 
Expense of Equipment 


Such exceptions shall comprise ex- 
penditures in the per cent ratio indicated 


| equipping refineries and acquisition for 


the same, destined for the Monopoly of 
petroleum wells, tankers, buildings and 
stationary machinery required for the 
service, as well as for the extraordinary 
works executed by the same; but these 
shall be deducted annually from the 
revenue in fixing the net profits thereof. 
with the design of amortizing such ex- 
yenditures in the pre cent ratio indicated 
by the Ministry of Finance according <: 
the following maximum rates. 

Up to 15 per cent annually if for ac 
juisition of deposits, 

Up to 5 per cent for 
tankers, 

Up to 4 per cent for acquisition of 
nachinery; and 


purchase of 


Up to 2 per cent for construction or 
requisition of buildings or special work 
on the same. 

Under no conditions may these amov- 
izations represent more than 20 per cent 
i the gross annual yield of the 
\ionopoly. 

To he continued in the issue of 

July 21. 
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Marines and Guard 
In Ocotal Garrison | 
Praised in Dispate 


Official Reports of Nicaragu- 
an Engagement Tell of 
Magnificent Support 
by Planes. 


Rebel Forces Routed 


American Killed, Another Is 
Wounded, While Attackers 
Lose 200 in Conflict. 


Official reports were received at the 
Department of the Navy on July 19 from 
Rear Admiral David Foote Sellers, com- 
mander of the special service squadron 
in Nicaraguan waters on the battle of 
Octotal on July 16. The communication 
in full text follows: 

A dispatch sent on July 18 stated: “The 
Marine Corps in Managua advises that | 
planes landed Ocotal on the morning of 
17th and reported Sandino attacked | 
Ocotal 1 a. m., July 16, with forces of 
about 400 men. Bombing attack in the 
afternoon completely routed enemy with 
estimated losses of 200 killed, including 
Marina, second in command to Sandino. 
Our losses, one marine private killed and 
one marine private seriously wounded, 
and one private of Guardia seriously 
wounded. Both wounded have _ been 
brought to hospital. Airplane reconnais- 
sance continuing daily for information, 
with orders to prevent any concentra- 
tion of rebel forces.” 

One Killed, One Wounded. 

A later dispatch stated: “Private 
Michael A. O. Beleski, 16th Company, 
5th Regiment, died early July 16th | 
at Ocotal as the result of wounds re- ! 
ceived during action between Marines 
garrison that place and rebels under 
Next of kin, father, Michael 
A. Obeleski, Roulette, Penn. Remains 
interred at Ocotal. Private Charles Sid- 
ney Garrison, same company, wounded 
left shoulder and cheek. Condition seri- | 
ous, but doing well and have hopes of 
recovery. Next of kin, brother, Carl | 
Garrison, 35 West Street, Asheville, N. 
C. Further details will be furnished | 
whén available.” 

Additional Report Made. 


A despatch sent at 10:30 July 18 gave | 





“The following additional report was 
received from Mardet, Nicaragua: At 
noon July 16, two airplanes reported 
town of Ocotal garrisoned by 39 Ma- 
rines, 5th Regiment and Fifth Guardia | 
under command of Captain Gilbert D. 
Hatfield, 5th Regiment, being attacked 
by about 400 rebels under Sandino. Im- 


mediately five planes under command of | 


Major Rowell were ordered to Ocotal and 
made bombing attack on Sandino forces 
at 2:40 p. m., completely routing enemy 
with estimated losses to enemy, 200 
killed including Marina, second in com- 
mand to Sandino. Our losses, one pri- 


vate, Marine, seriously ‘ygunded. One 
private Guardia seriously wounded. 
Both wounded brought to hospital by 
plane. Attack began at 1. a. m. 16th. 





Marines and Guardia in Ocotal garrison 
conducted themselves with distinguished 
gallantry, magnificently supported by 
our planes which returned though planes 


| were struck by three bullets.” 


Condition of Wounded 


Consul Is Improved 

of State Makes 

Public Dispatches Following 
Attack on W. E. Chapman. 


Depariment 


The Department of State announced 
on July 19 the receipt of dispatches from 
the American Charge d’Affaires at Mex- 
ico City, H. F. A. Schoenfeld, stating 
that the condition of the American Con- 
sul at Puerto Mexico, William E, Chap- 
man, wounded by midnight intruder, is 
improved. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

The Department of State has been in- 
formed by the American Charge d’Af- 
faires at Mexico City, Mr. H. F. A. 
Schoenfeld, that he had received a tele- 
gram from the American Consul at 
Puerto Mexico, Mr. William E. Chap- 
man, in which he states that he is im- 
proving normally. Consul Chapman re- 
quests the Charge d’Affaires to convey 
to President Calles his appreciation of 
the President’s personal inquiry through 
the military commander as to his heal'h 
and also his appreciation of the Pre: 
dent’s urgent order to the local authori- 
ties to apprehend the anarchist. Cousw! 
Chapman also states in his telegram th 
the people of Puerto Mexico, great! 
disapprove the attempt on his life. | 
adds that all day Sunday and until afi 
midnight individuals and groups called 
on him to learn his condition. 


British Immigrants 
Lead in New Zealand 
MJiens Admitted in 1926 
clude 137 From the 
United States. 


In- 


Official statistics of the Dominion of 
New Zealand reveal immigration almos! 
wholly from British countries, large); 
he British Isles, Australia and Canad: 
ecording to a report just received in th 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Consul at Wellington, W. | 
Lowrie, The full text of the report fol- | 
lows: | 

The Dominion of New Zealand gaine:! | 
: net total of 12,413 new immigrants in 
‘926, as compared with 12,802 in 1925, 
nxecording to official statistics. 

Arrivals for permanent residence as 
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Rise of Two Per Cent Noted in Retail Prices 
Of Food for Month With Decline From 1926 


h Average Cost as of June 15 Was Higher in 46 of 51 Cities 


Tabulated in Index. 


An increase of 2 per cent in retail food 


prices as of June 15, compared with May 


15, is noted in the retail food index is- 
sued on July 19 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 
A decrease of about eight-tenths of 1 
per cent since June 15, 1926, is shown. 

In the month from May 15 to June 15, 
of this year, the average cost of food 
increased in 46 of the 51 cities tabu- 
lated, it was stated. For the year ended 
June 15, a decrease was noted in 31 
cities. 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 


| follows: 


The retail food index issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor shows for 


| June 15, 1927, an increase of 2 per cent 


since May 15, 1927; a decrease of about 


| eight-tenths of 1 per cent since June 15, 


1926; and an increase of a little more 
than 62 per cent since June 15, 1913. 
The index number (1913 equals 109) was 


159.7 in June, 1926; 155.4-in May, 1927; | 


and 158.5 in June, 1927. 


Ten Articles Rise. 


During the month from May 15, 1927, | 


to June 15, 1927, 10 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured increased 


as follows: Potatoes, 33 per cent; cab- | 


bage, 10 per cent; navy beans, 3 per 
cent; corn meal, 2 per cent; rice, onions 
and prunes, 1 per cent; and sirloin steak, 
round steak and vegetable lard substi- 


tute, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. | 


Twenty articles decreased: Pork chops 
and hens, 5 per cent; butter, 3 per cent; 
bacon, hain, canned red salmon, oleo- 


| margarine, iard, bread, cornflakes ; baked 
| beans, 
, coffee, bananas and oranges 1 per cent; 


canned peas, canned torhatoes, 
and rib roast, strictly fresh eggs, wheat 
cereal and tea, less than five-tenths of 


1 per cent. The following 12 articles 


showed no change: Chuck roast, plate | 
| beef, leg of lamb, fresh milk, evaporated 


milk, cheese, flour, rolled oats, macaroni, 
canned corn, sugar and raisins. 

During the month from May 15, 1927. 
to June 15, 1927, the average cost of 
food inereased in 46 of the 51 cities as 
follows: Cincinnati and Denver, 5 per 
cent; Atlanta, Chicago, Columbus, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Omaha and Salt 


Lake City. 4 per cent; Butte, Detroit, | 


Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 


| usual came almost entirely from British 


countries, following the tradition which 
gives the country a 98 per cent British 
population. 

The great bulk of new arrivals came 
from the British Isles, with a good num- 
ber from Australia and Canada. 

Jugo-Slavia, with 361, led foreign 
countries contributing to the increase, 
followed by the United States with 137, 
Italy with 58, China with 56, and Switzer- 
land with 25. 

Like Australia, New Zealand still de- 
pends largely upon its natural increase, 
that is, in an excess of births over 
deaths, for its growth in population. 


&e 


Peoria, Pittsburgh, Rochester and Sa- 
| scathdinlhe 3 per cent; Bridgeport, Cleve- 
| land, Fall River, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles, Mobile, New Haven, New 
Orleans, Portland, Maine; St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Scranton and 
Springfield, Ill., 2 per cent; Boston, Buf- 
falo, Dé!las, Manchester, Memphis, New 
York, Norfolk, Portland, Oreg.; Provi- 
dence, Richmond and Seattle, 1 per cent; 
Birmingham and Charleston, S. C., less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In four 
cities there was a decrease: Little Rock 
and Washington, 1 per cent, and Newark 
and Philadelphia, less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent. In Baltimore there was no 
change in the month. 

For the year period June 15, 1926, to 
June 15, 1927, 31 cities showed a de- 
crease: Birmingham, Jacksonville and 
Washington, 5 per cent; Charleston, S. 
C., and Little Rock, 4 per cent; Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Houston, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Richmond and Savannah, 3 per 
cent; Cleveland, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Newark, Philadelphia and St. Paul, 2 per 
cent; Boston, Milwaukee, Mobile, New 
York, Norfolk, Providence, 
Louis and Seranton, 1 per cent, and At- 
lanta, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Spring- 
field, Ill., less than five-tenths of 1 per 
| cent. Nineteen cities showed an increase: 
Salt Lake City, 4 per cent; Columbus, 2 
per cent; Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Denver, Indianapolis, New 
Haven, New Orleans, Omaha, Peoria and 
San Francisco, 1 per cent, and Fall 
River, Los Angeles, Manchester, Port- 
land, Maine; Portland, Oreg., and Seat- 
tle, less than five-tenths of 1 per-cent. 
In Louisville there was no change in the 
year. 

As compared with the average cost 
in the year 1913, food on June 15, 1927, 


per cent in Detroit; 66 per cent in Rich- 
mond; 65 per cent in Atlanta; 64 per 


ton; 62 per cent in Baltimore, Buffalo 
} and Milwaukee; 61 per cent in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
Washington; 60 per cent in 
ham, Cleveland and Omaha; 59 per cent 
in Indianapolis, Minneapolis and New 
| Haven; 58 per cent in Providence; 57 
per cent in Boston and Louisville; 56 
per cent in Fall River and Kansas City; 
55 per cent in Charleston, S. C., and 
New Orleans; 54 per cent in Manches- 
ter; per cent in 
Francisco; 51 per cent in Jacksonville; 
| 50 per cent in Newark; 49 per cent in 
Seattle; 48 per cent in Denver and Mem- 
phis; 46 per cent in Little Rock; 43 
per cent in Los Angeles; 42 per cent in 
Salt Lake City; and 41 per cent in 
Portland, Oreg. 

Prices were not obtained in Bridge- 
port, Butte, Columbus, Houston, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., Roches- 
ter, St. Paul, Savannah, and Springfield, 
Ill., in 1913, hence no comparison for 
the 14-year period can be given for 
tHese cities. 
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veryone Says 


Buick is Re 


Buick reliability is one reason 
why the majority of new Buicks 


tochester, St. | 


was 73 per cent higher in Chicago; 70 | 


cent in Cincinnati, St. Louis and Scran- | 


Birming- 


Dallas and San | 


| Citations to Be Given 


Flyers to Hawaii on 


Arrival in Capital 


Lieutenants Maitland and 
Hegenberger to Receive 
Crosses Later. 


|'Welcome Is Outlined 


Flyers to Be Received by Secre- 
tary of State and Comman- 
der of Air Corps. 


Citation for the Distinguished Flying 
Cross will be presented to Lieuts. Lester 
J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegenberger, 
Army Air Corps, who were the first to 
make a nonstop flight from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii, the Department of War 
announcd in a statement July 19. The 
Acting Secretary of War, F. Trubee 
| Davison, will present the citations on 
July 21. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

On their arrival in Washington Thurs- 
day afternoon, citations for the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross will be given 
Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. 
Hegenberger, the two Army Air Corps 
flyers who were the first to make the 
| hop from San Francisco to Hawaii. The 
| citations will be presented by Acting 

Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison. 
The crosses will be confered at a later 
date. 





Reception Planned. 

Extensive preparations for the recep- 
tion of the two Army airmen on their 
arrival here Thursday have been made 
by the War Department. The flyers, 
who will reach this city aboard a sister 
ship of the Army transport in which 
| they flew 2,400 miles across the Pa- 
cific, will land at Bolling Field at 5. p 
m. They will touch ground amid the 
roar of motors and propellers «of more 
than a score of Army planes which will 
soar over the field in greeting to the 
/ two distinguished Army aviators. Plans 

are being rushed to have the huge Army 
| dirigible RS-1 proceed to Washington 
| from Scott Field, Illinois, in time to have 
it participate in the welcoming cere- 
monies. 

Citations to Be Read. 

As the transport carrying Lieutenants 
Maitland and Hegenberger taxis to a 
stop on the flying line, Maj. Gen. Mason 
M. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, will greet the two pilots as they 
step out of the plane. He will escort 
them to the pavilién. Half-way toward 
it, they will be n.et by Acting Secretary 
of War Davison and Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall and then brought to the 
pavilion where they will be’ officially 
welcomed by Secretary of State Frank 
| B. Kellogg. At this time also the cita- 
| tion for the Distinguished Flying Crost 
' will be read by Mr. Davison. 


| 
| 
| 
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steel housing, to keep out dirt, 


WHEN 


every year are purchased by old 
Buick owners. 


For they have discovered the 

eat pleasure of owning a car 
with one safeguard after another 
in its design, to prevent trouble. 


Buick is the car with the Sealed 
Chassis, which encases every 
operating part inside an iron or 


Buick is the car with the high- 
speed starting motor, for relia- 
bility in starting—with mechan- 
ical 4-wheél-brakes, for certainty 
in stopping—and with asix cylin- 
der, Valve-in-Head engine, for 
engine performance that is the 
envy of the motor car industry. 


Buya Buick. Itisamore dependa- 
ble, more enjoyable motor car! 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Cenudian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario. 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 
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Apportionment of Compensation 
_ To Veterans Fixed by Regulation 


Percentage Tables Given Covering Also Pay- 
ments to Wives, Widows, Children and 
Dependent Parents. 


Apportionment of compensation to 
World War Veterans and their depend- 
ents or other beneficiaries under the 
World War Veterans’ Act, covering the 
various types of compensation, are out- 
lined in a regulation just made public by 
the Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines. 

The regulation covers the apportion- 
ment of compensation to a widow of a 
World War veteran, and her child or 
children; to children, when there is no 
widow or where the widow remarries ;to 
dependent parents of the veteran; where 
a disabled veteran is living separate 
from his wife or children, and in other 
cases where procedure can be laid down. 

The full text of the Regulation (No. 
177) follows: 

Section 3000: Compensation on ac- 
count of death under Section 201 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, shall be apportioned as fol- 
lows: 

a. As between widow and child or chil- 
dren not in her custody: 

Widow and one child, widow $22.50, 
child $17.50. 

Widow and two or more 
widow $22.50, child $17.50*. 

*$17.50 for first child and $6 for each 
additional child, total amount equally di- 
vided. 

b. As between children, where there is 
no widow or where the widow remarries: 

One child, $20; two children, $30 
(equally divided); more than three _chil- 
dren, $40 for three children and $5 for 
each additional child (tota] amount 
equally divided). 


children, 


Payments Provided 
For Dependent Parents 

c. Death compensation payable to de- 
pendent parents shall be $20 for a de- 
pendent father or mother, _or $30 
(equally divided( for both, provided that 
such amount does not exceed the dif- 


ference between the total amount payable | 


to the widow and child or children and 
the sum of $75, in which event the 
amount in excess of $75 will be deducted 
from the amount apportioned to the de- 
pendent parent or parents. (V. B. Regu- 
lation No. 177, effective July 26, 1927.) 

Section 3001: Disability compensation 
may be allotted as authorized in Section 
202 (8) of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, after the beneficiary 
or claimant has been a patient in the hos- 


pital in which treatment is being re- | 


ceived, for a period of 60 days or more. 
(V. B. Regulation No. 177, effective July 
26, 1927.) 
Section 3002: 
tion payable under Section 200 and Sec- 
tion 202, Sub-sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 


the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, shall be apportioned as author- 


ized by Section 202 (12) according to 


the tables included in this section—when 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-17700—A-19033. Magazines and news- 
paper articles—Electrotypes and Matrices. 

be preparation of electrotypes and 
matrices to be loaned to and used by news- 
papers an dmagazines separately ai.d not 


jin such newspapers or magazines does not 
eonstitute the preparation of “newspaper 
or magazine articles” within the purview 
of the act of May 11, 1922, 42 Stat. 
A-17700 March 24, 1927, amplified. 
A-18481. Contracts — 


its officers and agents. 

There is no authority for a refund of 
money paid by a concessionaire to the 
United States Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Sesquicentennial Exposition under a 
contract between such Commissioner, the 
concessionaire and the Exposition Associa- 
tion providing that such payments should 
be made as reimbursement to the United 
States for labor and material used in fur- 
nishing medals and engraving to be sold 
by the concessionaire, where it appears that 
a former alleged agreement whereby the 
United States was to furnish such labor 
and material without cost to the conces- 
sionaire was properly revoked as expressly 
provided therein for failure on the part of 
the concessionaire to abide by the terms 
of such agreement. 

There is no liability on the part of the 
United States to respond in damages for 
an alleged tortious seizure by 
missioner of material belonging to the con- 
cessionaire, the United States not being 
liable for the torts of its officers or agents 
in the absence of specific legislation, or an 
express agreement authorized by law, pro- 
viding therefor, 1 Comp. Gen. 178; 5 id. 
461. 

A-18874 (S). Navy — Enlisted Man — 
Traveling expenses—Leave of absence. 

An enlisted man of the Navy who, upon 
reenlisting on the U. S. S. Arizona at San 
Diego, Calif., is granted 30 days’ leave and 
directed, at expiration thereof, to report 
for duty on the Receiving Station at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in accordance with part D, 
Chapter 7, Article D-7028, paragraph 8, Bu- 
reau of Navigation Manual is not entitled 
to reimbursement for cost of transporta- 
tion involved. 

A-19000 (S.) Taxes—State tax on gaso- 
line—Commerce Department. 

Where a Government employe purchased 
gasoline for authorized use on _ official 
business in a State that imposes a tax upon 
the dealer or distributor, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may reimburse him for the full 
amount paid inclusive of the tax. The 
matter of refund of the tax so paid is for 
the attention of the department concerned 
and not the employe. 

Reimbursement of the amount of tax al- 
leged to have been paid by an employe on 
gasoline purchased in a State where, under 
present practice, no tax is collected upon 
liquid fuel sold or delivered to the United 


in the business of said Government, is 
not authorized. 


; tion in the event 


| son to whom said contributions 
made in an amount equal to the said | 
contributions, but not in excess of the | 
| overpayment, pursuant to the authority 





Disabilty compensa- | 





| No wife but 2 children 
| No wife but 3 or 
children : 70° | 


521. | 


Revocation—Torts, | 
nonliability of United States for those of | 


} permanent 





| Bureau, or 
said Com- | 


| Wife and 1 child.... 





the disabled person has been a patient 
in a hospital for 60 days. or more or 


where the children are not in the cus- | 


tody of the disabled person;; provided, 
however, that as to incompetent claim- 
ants maintained in a hospital or other 
institution, the apportionment ghall be 


made under Section 3012 hereof, ex- | 


cept that where the separation occurred 
prior to hospitalization of the claimant, 


the apportionment, both before and dur- | 
ing hospitalization, shall be made under | 
Sub-section (a) of Section 3002; pro- | 


vided further, that where the wife of 
the incompetent claimant has been guilty 
of conjugal infidelity, by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, the 
sha]l be made under Section 3011; and 


provided further, that where the appor- | 


tioned award results in an overpayment 
to the disabled man and it is shown by 
competent evidence that the disabled 
person has contributed to his wife, child 
or children, or dependent parent or 
parents, during the period of said sep- 
aration, the amount of the contribution 
as shown by such competent evidence 
shall be certified by the Adjudication 
Service, Central Office, or the Adjudica- 


tion Division of a regional office, to the | 


Finance Service, Central Office, or the 
Regional Accountant, as the case may 
be, which activity will allow 
credit for-the amount of the contribu- 


not waived by a Committee of 
coveries, and recovery shall be made by 
withholding from payments to the per- 


contained in Section 22 of the World 


| War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended. 


Benefits as Applied 
If Couple Are Separated 


(a) Where a disabled person is living | 
separate and apart from his wife or | 
| where the children are not in his custody 
and he is not being maintained by the 


Government in an institution the com- 


pensation payments shall be apportioned | 
(the first percentage being | 


as follows 
the portion for disabled person, second 
that for wife, third that for children): 

Where there is a disabled person and— 
Wife but no child 70 3 


| Wife and 1 child 20 20 
25* | 


| 
30* | 


Wife and 2 children 20 
Wife and 3 or more children 50 20 
No wife but 1 child 20 
No wife but 2 children .... 


2 


*Equally divided. 


(b) Where the disabled person is sane | 


and is being maintained by the Govern- 
ment in an institution the compensation 
shall be apportioned as follows (the 


; . 213 of | first percentage given is for the disabled 
(third paragraph) and Section | patson, second for wife, thir for ehil. | 


dren): 
Where there is a disabled person and 
Wife but no child 60 


| Wife and 1 child ....... 3 40 30 
| Wife and 2 children .... 2 30 
| Wife and 3 or more chil- 


WO Citak 6 ors owen 25 
No wife but 1 child E 50 
60* 


> 


more 


*Equally divided. 


(V. B. Regulation No. 177, 


| July 26, 1927.) 


Section 3003: When the wife is living 
separate and apart from the disabled 
person and a child or children are living 


| with her and such wife is entitled to an | 
| apportioned share of compensation both 
| on account of herself, the child or chil- 


dren, compensation as above provided 


| shall be paid to the wife in one monthly 
| amount on account of herself and such 
| child or children as are in her custoday. 
| (V. B. Regulation No. 177, effective July 
| 26, 1927.) 

as a part of any written articles published | 


Tables Not Applicable 


| In Total Disability Cases 


apportionment 


Section 3004: The 
tables given herein are not applicable 
in cases where compensation for double 
total disability is 
but in such cases the apportionment will 
be made by the Bureau on the particular 
facts presented. 
177, effective July 26, 1927.) 


Section 3011: Where it is affirmatively | 
shown that the wife of a person entitled 


to compensation under Section 202 of th: 
World War Veterans Act, 1924, as 


amended, is confined to a penal institu- 


tion as the result of a conviction for | 


prime, or where the wife is living sepa- 
rate and apart from the disabled person 
and has refused or fails to apply for 
compensation after due notice by the 
where the disabled 
has made claim for compensation as a 


single person and the wife living sepa- | 
| rate and apart has failed to apply for | 
| compensation, the compensation payable 


under said Section shall be apportioned 


| as follows: “ 
Where compensation is payable under | 


a temporary rating and there is a dis- 


| abled person and (first percentage given 


for disabled person, second for wife, third 


| for children): 


Wife but no child... 88 12 
752 54 #419 
66 ‘2 5 2812* 


Wife and 2 children. 


| Wife and 3 or 


more children .... 6442 tg 35" 

*Equally divided. 

Where compensation is payable under 
a permanent rating and there is a dis- 
abled person and (first percentage for 
disabled person, second for wife, third 
for children). 

Wife but no child ......... 9 5 


| Wife and 1 child 7” § 20 


Wife and 2 children...... 67 
Wife and 3 or more children 6412 
*Equally divided. 
(V. B. Regulation No. 


3 30* 
Ye 35* 


177, effective 


| July 26, 1927). 
States Government for actual consumption | _ ) 


To be continued in the issue of 
July 21. 


apportionment | 


proper | 
the overpayment is | 


Re- | 


were | 


30* 
No wife, 3 or more children 65 35* | 


45* | 


55* 


effective | 


payable; | 


(V. B. Regulation No. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


desire for 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Federal Radio Commission Regulates 
~ Broadeasters to Prevent Interference 


Topic 16—Communications 


Seventh Article—Federal Radio Commission. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; and fifteenth, 
Public Utilities. The present group deals with 
Federal activities in connection with Commun- 
ications. 


By Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, 


Chairman, Federal Radio Commission. 


HE Federal Radio Commission, created by act 
approved February 23, 1927, is designed to set 
up and maintain governmental control and regu- 
lation of all forms of interstate and foreign 
radio transmission and communication within the 


United States and its possessions. 


The Commission is authorized to provide for the 
use, but not the ownership, of radio channels by private 
interests under licenses issued for a limited period. 


The Commission also has power to prevent the use 
of the air or the operation of radio plants except under 
license and in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


For the purposes of administration the United 
States is divided into five zones, and each of the five 
members who constitute the Commission is a resident 
of the zone he has been appointed to represent. 

~ * * 


'TTHE first zone, represented by O. H. Caldwell, of 

New York, embraces the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
lar.d, the District of Columia, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


The second zone, represented by W. H. G. Bullard, 
of Pennsylvania, is composed of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky. 


The third zone, represented by Eugene O. Sykes, of 
Mississippi, consists of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma. 

* - * 


The fourth zone, represented by Henry A. Bellows, 
cf Minnesota, embraces the States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 


The fifth zone, represented by John F. Dillon, of 
California, comprises the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Nyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Washington, Oregon, California, and the Terri- 
torie# of Hawaii and Alaska. 

7 = * 


Tv is provided that the members of the Commission 

shall not be financially interested in the manufacture 
or sale of radio apparatus or in the operation or trans- 
mission of radiotelegraphy, radiotelephony, or radio 
broadcasting, and that no more than three members 
shall be of the same political party. The first commis- 
sioners were appointed for terms of two, three, four, 
five, and six years, respectively, the term of each desig- 
nated by the President, but their successors will be 
named each for a term of six years. The chairman is 
appointed by the President, subject to the election of 
the Commission. 


Under the provisions of the law entire control and 
regulation, including the administration of the act, is 
placed in the hands of the Commission for a period of 
one year, dating from the first meeting of the Com- 
mission which was March 15, 1927. 

i * 


After the first year the powers apd authority of 
the Commission, except as to revocation of licenses or 
in the case of disputes or conflicts arising from the 
granting of licenses, will be vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce. For the first year the members of the 
Commission will receive a salary of $10,000 each. After 
the administrative work has passed into the hands of 
the Secretary of Commerce, the remuneration will he 
$50 a day while the Commission is in session consider- 


and carrying out the provisions that require stations 
to keep records of programs and signals. 
. ~~ ~ 

GTATIONS operated by the Federal Government are 
“not subject to the general provisions of the act, 
and are assigned frequencies by order of the President. 
Federal stations, however, will be expected to conform 
to the Commission’s rules designed to prevent inter- 
ference. Radio stations aboard vessels of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation or the Inland and ,Coastwise 
Waterways Service are responsible to the provisions 
of the act. It does not apply to individuals or cor- 
porations sending communications or signals from a 
foreign ship while the vessel is within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 


Penalties are provided to assist the Commission in 
enforcing its powers. The general provisions of law 
applicable to monopoly and restraint of trade or the 
making of false statements also have been vested in 
the Commission. The license issued to any broadcaster 
carries no power of censorship and if any person who 
is legally a qualified candidate for public office is per- 
mitted to use a broadcasting station, its use to a rivial 
candidate may not be denied. Nevertheless no obliga- 
tion is imposed on any licensee to allow the use of its 
station by any candidate. 

~ * * 

The law is specific that the Commission shall not fix 
any conditions “which shall interfere with the right 
of free speech by means of radio communications,’< 
and yet, if radio communication of any kind is to be 
possible, the number of stations must be sharply 
limited. The safeguarding of the right of free speech 
lies in the hands of the broadcasters and, ultimately, in 
the hands of the listeners, the general public. 


When the Commission was organized on March 15, 
1927, there were 732 stations in operation. As the 
result of the work of the Commission a total of 697 
licenses have been issued to date, including virtually 
ali applications that have been made under the new 


law. 
x * x 


mINCE the act required that operating stations be in 

possession of new licenses within 60 days after the 
act’s approval, the Commission found it expedient to 
issue temporary permits to allow continuous operation 
pending its investigation of the field, which led to 
changes made in the short-term permits subsequently 
issued on order promulgated on May 24. 


Those permits for 60 days, first made effective as 
of June 1 and later as of June 15, were designed, in a 
Inuge measure, to clear up the congestion which had 
grown up as the result of the inadequate authority 
contained in the previous radio act. Thus the situa- 
tion now is that the Commission has authorized 697 
permits for a 60-day period, operative from June 15 
to August 15. Upon their expiration the Commission 
will be ready for a reissue, probably for a similar 
period, or at least a short period, which will be designed 
to provide even greater facility. 
* a = 
One of the first steps of the Commission was to 
establish a rule that all frequencies should be sepa- 
rated by 10 kilocycles. In congested areas, including 
mcst of the large cities, the separation was fixed at 50 
kilocycles. 


No broadcaster is permitted to deviate more than 
one-half a kilocycle from his alloted frequency. The 
power permitted in the large areas also was reduced 
materially in the new assignments as a means of 


lessening the congestion and interference. 
* ~ * 


(CLEARANCE of the Canadian wave lengths of inter- 

4 ference by American broadcasters was undertaken 
by the Commission without delay. Canada always had 
carefully observed the letter and spirit of an interna- 
tional understanding by which Canada was given the 
exclusive use of six lengths and would share with the 
United States 12 other lengths, the United States re- 
serve 89 lengths for exclusive American use. 


While the penalties of the American law were tem- 
porarily ineffective, a number of American broadcasters 
moved on to Canadian channels and operated there. The 
action was a step to safeguard the integrity of the whole 
broadcasting band of the United States and may serve 
zs a precedent for international arrangements with our 
other neighboring countries. 


In its issuance of permits and the efforts made to 
clear congestion the Commission has arranged for 
hearings for those dissatisfied with allotments. 

In the new assignment 129 stations which were 
operating on “split kilocycle frequencies,” that is to 


person | 





ing the controversial and judicial questions submitted 


hy the Secretary of Commerce. 


say, on wave lengths where each station caused hetero- 


dyning both above and below itself have been re- 


allocated. 


The Commission is charged with the duties of classi- 


fing stations, prescribing the nature of their services, 
assigning bands of frequencies or wave lengths, deter- 
mining the power, location and time of operation of 
stations, regulating the kind of apparatus used, pre- 
venting interference, establishing zones to be served 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 21, the first of a series on Na- 
tional Defense, the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, will tell of the organization and 
work of the Department of War. 


Copyright, 1927. by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


| Navy Orders 


7197 

Lieut. (j. g.) 

Nava) Academy: . Bs 

Ensign George P. Biggs, det. 
Chase; to Asiatic Station 

Ensign Spencer A. Carlson, det U. S. S. 
Maryland: ta U. S. S. Kanawha. 

Ensign William A. Dolan, jr., det. U.S.S. 
Medusa; to U. S. S. Hull. 

Ensign Richard E. Elliott, det. U. S. S. 
Arizona: to Battleship Divs., Battle Fit. 

Ensign Shane H. King, det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted August 3, 
1927. 

Ensign Robert H. Moore, det U. S. S. 
Cleveland; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Cleveland F. Pratt, to temporary 
duty Nav. Air Sta.. Hampton Roads, Va., 
for a course of instruction in flight train- 
ing on July 5, 1927. 

Ensign Lewis Wallace, det. U. 
Rochester; to U. S. 8. Litchfield. 


Ss. S. 


Sa SSaeSaNsanesesneenssseeeeeeeeee ess, 
————————— es 


Ensign Edward L. B. Weimer, det. U. S. 
S. Kidder; to U. S. S. Milwaukee. 

Lieut. Comdr. Francis DeA Gibbs (MC), 
det. Navy Retg. Sta., Indianapolis, Ind.; to 
Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H 

Lieut. Comdr. William S. Hetfield (MC), 
det. U. S. S. Cuyama; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Comdr. Lewis W. Johnson (MC), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to 
U. S. S. Relief. 

Lieut. Comdr. Rudolph D. Jodersma 
(MC), det. U. S. S. Relief; to U. S. S. Cu- 
yama. 

Lieut. Edwin H. Bradley (SC), det. Naval 
Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to U.S. S. 
Colorado. 

Lieut. Charles W. Brown (SC), det. Navy 
Freight Office, San Pedro, Calif.; to U.S. S. 
Chaumont. 

Lieut. Russell D. Calkins (SC), 
Navy Yard, New York; to U. S. §. 
fornia. 

Lieut. Charles F, House (SC), det. Navy 
Motion Picture Exchange, San Diego, 
Calif.; to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Henry H. Karp (SC), det. Dest. 
Div. 25; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 


det. 


Cali- 


een 


Marine Corps Orders 


6888. 

Second Lieut. A. L. Gardner, relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond seas 
with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua and 
ordered to return to M. B., Quantico, Va., 
in accordance with recomemndation of 
Board of Medical Survey. 

First Lieut. J. D. Humphrey, relieved 
from special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
and ordered to return to the East Coast of 
the United States for further order. 

Second Lieut. J. Sabater, appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps and 
assigned to temporary duty under instruc- 
tion in aviation at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Second Lieut. R. N. Johonson, retieved 
from special temporary duty beyond the 
seas with the Third Brigade, China, and 
ordered to return to the Department of the 
Pacifie for duty. 
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UNITED STATES 


Expenses of Illness Found 


To Be Chief Cause of Loans 


Department of Labor Announces Result of 
Study of 4,000 Cases of 
Financial Stress. 


Lxpenses of illness is the most 
common cause of financial stress 
among workers, according to a study 
of 4,000 credit unions loans made by 
Mildred John, Fellow in the Re- 
search Department of the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass., just made public by 
the Department of Labor. 

Publication of the full text of the 
announcement was begun in the is- 
sue of July 19. The full text is con- 
cluded as follows: 


The most common reason for borrow- 
ing is to meet expenses incurred dyring 
illness—18.9 per cent in the case of the 
men, and 37 per cent of the women, The 
term “medical” also includes dental bills, 
of which there were a great number. In 
one credit union 47 per cent of the 
women and 20 per cent of the men listed 
under “medical” borrowed srvcifically to 
pay dentists’ bills. Even though the 
reason given may not always have been 
the real reason, yet these numerous 
loans to maintain health would appear 
to be one of the best arguments for 
health insurance. Although no effort is 
made to appeal for sympathy, for those 
who pass on the application are members 
of their own group who knows what their 
needs are, the circumstances are some- 
times pitiful. One girl of 22 had bor- 
rowed, and repaid over a period of sev- 
eral years, nearly $600 for surgicy! and 
hospital care for her crippled brother. 
In other cases, the birth of children 
necessitated borrowing, for, in addition 
to the medical care, household expenses 
increased during the mother’s absence 
from her tasks. Although many of the 


men were entitled to sick benefits from | 
various sources, they found the sums | 
and were forced to | 

! 


paid inadequate, 
borrow if they were out of work for 
any length of time. Education in pre- 
ventive medicine is very directly related 
to credit union borrowing, for many 
loans were granted “to have my boy’s 
teeth straightened” or tonsils removed. 


Need for Coal Cause 
Of Much Borrowing 


Coal was the need second in impor- 
tance for which borrowing was _ neces- 
sary. Many men could not raise the 
money needed to meet their coal bills, 
and the coal merchants were not so will- 
ing to extend credit as is often supposed. 
It is costly and unsatisfactory to buy 
coal in small quantities, and one man 
remarked that he would rather pay 6 
per cent interest than be dunned all 
winter. Taxes and insurance, like coal, 
must be paid for at stated times, and so 
again men must borrow: 

“Family expenses” may mean any- 
thing from a new kitchen stove, around 
which so much of the family life in these 
homes revolves, to new tires for the 
Ford. One man, when asked what he 
meant by family expense, grinned as he 
recited, “The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker.” He went on to ex- | 
plain that he had been laid off for sev- 
eral weeks and that although the income 
had stopped the bills piled up and the 
rent came due. 

The reason “various bills” indicates a 
kind of despair. A man may have a 
number of bills outstanding which he 
cannot pay, and for which he is con- 
stantly being dunned he may even have 
his wages attachedand so he groups 
them and borrows the entire amount, 
preferring to pay the credit union in 
weekly installments. People whose 
margins are so small find it impossible 
to escape situations like these, for no 
matter how carefully they planned 
emergencies would arise. 

Clothing did not play such an impor- 
tant part for the men as it did for the 
women, and when the men did borrow 
it was usually to buy clothing for their 
families, not for themselves. 

Loans for medical expenses, coal, 
family expenses, “various bills,” and 
clothing formed four-fifths of the total 
number of loans granted. They were 
made to satisfy current and emergency 
needs—to enable the borrowers to keep 
their heads above water. There was, 
however, a second group of loans which 
were made for progressive purposes. 
These loans comprised only one-fifth of 
the total number granted, but even this 
was an increase over former years, and 
thus a hopeful sign. 





Loans Negotiated 
To Pay for Homes 

Paying for their homes, improving, 
and repairing them were among the 
most important purposes of this second 
group. Many people were buying their 
homes through cooperative banks (build- 
ing and loan associations) and would 
need to borrow occasionally to make 
their payments. The same was true of 
interest payments on mortgages pri- 
vately held. Often a man needed sev- 
eral hundred dollars to complete the 
down payment on a house he wanted to 
buy. Such loans do not mean improvi- 
dence, but that because of illness or 
some other cause these persons were 
forced to use the money they had 
planned to set aside. After they had ac- 
quired their homes, they wished to keep 
them in good condition and improve 
them. Many loans were granted to put 
in furnaces, bathrooms, and other mod- 
ern equipment. One man had borrowed 
each year for five years, first to buy ad- 
ditional property, then to build a garage. 
The next year he added a sun porch, then 
repaired the roof, and finally bought an 
oil burner. His loans never exceeded 
$250, and were always promptly repaid. 
His willingness to carry this continuous 
burden of debt for the benefit of his 
family entitled him to help the credit 
union could give. 

“Investment” as used here covers 
loans to small business men who needed 
help to tide them over a dull period or 
to expand when their business seemed to 
warrant it. Many of the shopkeepres 


also borrowed in order to make cash pay- 
ments on stock when they could buy it 
more cheaply that way. The most ex- 
tensive borrowing for investment oc- 
curred in the two general credit unions 
to which these small business men could 
belong. However, some money was 
loaned to buy securities, as at the tele- 
phone workers’ credit union, whose 
members borrowed in order to buy com- 
pany stock. 

Vacations, . automobiles, and _ radios 
came in for their small shares, but to 
borrow for such purposes a man must 
have a very good record and indorsers. 
However, because radios and automobiles 
are sold so largely on the installment 
plan, there was not a large demand for 
loans of this kind. 


Small Ratio of Loans 


Made for Education 

Education formed but a small part of 
the total loans made. Five per cent of 
the men and 1 per cent of the women 
borrowed to improve their own educa- 
tion or to provide it for others. One 
man earning $40 a week paid his daugh- 
ter’s college tuition, and another—a 
Jewish immigrant—borrowed to send his 
son to the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. Younger men borrowed 
to take technical training which would 
help them advance in their work. The 
women borrowed chiefly for their own 
education. 

The amounts loaned differed with the 
policies of the credit unions, with the 
records and characters of the applicants, 
and with the purposes for which they 
needed the loans, as is shown in Table 7. 
The last named was probably the most 
important factor, and, since four-fifths 
of the borrowing was to satisfy current 
and emergency needs, men rarely bor- 
rowed more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Most of the loans ranged between 
$51 and $100, with the latter figure the 
most common. Those who borrowed for 
home payment and investment were 
granted larger sums, also those whose 
need for other purposes was urgent, but 
even these rarely borrowed more than 
$500. : 

Often a sber’s account its not 
touched for several years, but the mem- 
bers know that if any emergency arises 
they can demand and receive help. On 
the other hand, many members in the 
organizations studied borrowed continu- 
ously; as soon as one loan was paid up 
they applied for others. In one credit 
union where a record was kept of the 
number of times members had been 
granted loans, it was found that 390 
out of 600 had borrowed once a year or 
oftener since joining. One man had bor a 
rowed sixteen times during nine vears. 
It would seem at first to be a habit—a 
rather bad one too—but the loans meant 
a college education for his son, a new 
roof on his house, and medical attention 
for his wife. Some one will say that he 
should have accumulated the money be- 
fore he spent it and saved the interest. 
The only answer to that is, that on $35 
a week it does not seem to be within 
the power of human nature to save with- 
out some pressure, and the fact that he 
owed the credit union supplied that pres- 
sure. It is not the accepted way of sav- 


ne but it is better than not saving at 
all. 


Army Orders | 


aS 
Capt. Elgardo Vazques-Bruno, 25 
l » 25th In- 
a ree from duty at Nogales, Ariz. 
detaile ° niversity of Po i io 
Piedras, Porto Rico. oT ak ame 
Col. Louis F. Garrard Quart 
L + Garrard, ermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment as com- 
maneiny sn at New Orleans Quarter- 
maser intermediate depot, ord 
a Corps Area. : on 
Major Leeson 0. Tarleton, Medical Corps 
doenties res a jauniee of the promotion = 
amining board to meet at Walt 
—— Hospital. . 
econd Lieut. Wilbur R. Pierce, recent] 
carehners ee =~ Infantry to Field Artile 
ery, asisgned to 2nd Field Arti y 
fare an rtillery, Fort 
First Lieut. Benjamin R. Farrar, Infan- 
try, detailed as an Infantry instructor, Ok- 
ae Seen Guard, with station at 
as, a., upon completion 
tour of foreign service. ; . 
Major Joseph C, Thomas, 38th Infantry, 
relieved from assignment and duty at Fort 
Douglas, Utah, detailed as Infantry instrue- 
r Montana National Guard, wit i 
at Helens, with station 
_ Major Hugh H. Broadhurst, Cavalry, re- 
lieved from assignment at U. S. Disciplinary 
arracks, abama National G i 
— at Andalusia. — oe 
ajor Walter P. Davenport, Medical 
Corps, relieved from duty at General Dis-* 
pensary, United States Army, detailed as 


instructor, Medical C s y - 
tional Guard. a 


Lieut. Col. Charles J. Nelson - 
try, relieved from duty at Fort’ Fe een 
ae aes Seales to Agricultural and 

anica olle ’ 
on ge of Texas, Collge Sta- 

First Lieut. Eugene G. Miller, Field Ar- 
tillery, relieved from duty as student at 
Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Okla., as- 
signed to Field Artillery of Second. Di- 
vision. 

Lieut. Col. Jason F. Defandorf d 
Advocate, retired from active ar - 

Col. Selah R. H. Tompkins, 7th Cavalry, 
retired for active service. 

Capt. George W. Rice, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Medical Field Serve 
ice School, assigned to First Medical Regi- 
ment. 

_Major Garfield L. McKinney, Medical 
Corps, relieved from duty at Medical Field 
Service School, assigned to First Medical 
Regiment. 

_Col. Daniel W. Hand, Field Artillery, re- 
lieved from duty in office of Chief of Field 
Artillery, ordered to duty in Philippine 
Islands. : 

First Lieut. Paul W. Beck, Field Artillery, 
relieved from further observation at Wal- 
ter Reed General Hospital and ordered to 
rejoin his station at Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Second Lieut. Raymond K. Quekemeyer, 
Sith Field Artillery, relieved from further 
duty at Fort Bragg, N. C., ordered to duty 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Lieut. Col. Augustine, 6th Field Artillery 
(First Division), relieved from duty at Fort 
Hoyle, Md., ordered to duty im the Hawaiian 
neers. 

Secon ieut. Frederick A, Bacher, jr. 
10th Field Artillery, relieved from oo 
ment at Camp Lewis, Wash., ordered to duty 
in the Hawaiian Department. ' 

Each of the following-named officers is 
assigned as indicated after his name upon 
the completion of present tour of foreign 

service, 


¥ ; 
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Sugar Cane From Java Found by Tests 
Valuable Because Disease-Resistant 


Experiments Conducted by Department of Agriculture 
to Increase Yield of Louisiana Plantations. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


frequent failures of the stubble crops in 
Louisiana. The disease resistance of 
some of the P. 0. J. series comes from 
their paternal parent, the Chunnee or 
northern Indian, while that of the ‘27 
series’ (numbered 2700 to 2799) is de- 
rived from Glagah (Sacchurum sponta- 
neum), a wild sugar cane of eastern Asia. 
The latter type is characterized by a 
very low sucrose content but pronounced 
resistance or immunity to most of the 
world’s destructive sugar cane diseases. 
Through successive crosses with high 
sugar yielding but susceptible varieties | 
the Java cane breeders have finally com- 
bined in the ‘27’ and succeeding series 
a good measure of the vigor and resist- 
ance of the wild cane with ‘the fine qual- 
ities of the ‘noble’ varieties. 


Tests of Seedlings 
Made in Louisiane 


“The new seedling canes produced at 
the Department of Agriculture station at 
Canal Point in southern Florida and the 
imported varieties (the latter after pass- 
ing successfully the required quaiantine 
period in Washington greenhouses) are 
sent to the Department’s field station on 
Southdown plantation near Houma, La., 
and to the State station at Baton Rouge, 
La., where studies of their local adapta- 
bility and possible commercial value be- 
gin.’ 

The full text of a summary of results 
of the 1926 experiments follows: 

In plot tests at the field station near 
Houma, La., severe borer damage to the 
cane used for seed in the fall of 192! 
and unfavorable weather, including a de. 
structive hurricane in the summer of 
1926, damaged the stands to such an ex- 
tent as to: preclude yield comparisons in 
all but os =. the 7 varieties planted, 
viz, P. O. , 213, 234, and 826. These 
were oto in “duplicate on two 
widely different but representative soil 
types, and the uniformity favorable out- 
tome, despite the various adverse ¢ir- 
cumstances, indicates a wide ee 


| 


of these hardy canes to Louisiana con- 
ditions. 

P. O. J. 2183 was the outstanding 
variety, having exceeded all others on 
the heavy soil by 500 to 1,200 pounds of 
available sugar to the acre; but in the 
light-soil test, possibly because of more 
severe borer injury, it yielded about the 
same as P. O. J. 234, 


Two Varieties Found 


Relatively Late 

P. O. J. 36 and 826 were about the 
same on both types of soil but were 
exceeded by the other two varieties on 
the light soil by at least three tons of 
cane and 400 to 500 pounds of sugar per 
acre. On the heavy soil they were not 
significantly lower in cane yield, but 
their relative lateness, combined with 
early harvesting, greatly reduced their 
potential sugar yields. 

In a cooperative variety test near 
Lafayette, La., representing a third type 
of soil, in which the commonly grown 
Louisiana Purple was planted as a con- 
trol, P. O. J. 213 and 234 were again 
the highest, yielding, respectively, 300 
and 800 pounds more available sugar 
= acre than did Louisiana Purple. Here 

234, solely because of richer juices, ex- 
ceeded 213 by more than 500 pounds of 
sugar per acre. However, 213 was more 
severely damaged by borers, and the 
possible effect of the severe late-summer 
drought may also have influenced the 
result. 

P. O. J. 36 and 826, 
Louisiana Purple in tonnage of cane, 
were not proportionately higher in sugar, 
because of their naturally slower “ripen- 
ing” and poorer juices at the compara- 
tively early date at. which they were 
harvested, 

The Lafeveite test as a whole shows 
clearly that even in a locality such as 
this, which thus far has suffered least 
from declining yields, large increases 
may be obtained by substituting hardier 
varieties for Louisiana Purple. 


Railwa ys Contend Plan « of Distributing 
Cars to Move Grapes Is Best Available 


Examiner for I. C. C. Reeommends Continuance of Pres- 
ent System of Allocating Rolling Stock. 


A proposed report has been sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, by a special examiner 
in No. 18942, T. N. and B. B. Sam- 
ple, et al., v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, et al., 
recommending a finding that charges 
of inadequate car supply to grape 
shippers have not been sustained. 
Approval of the California Grape 
Car plan, for distribution of cars in 
accordance with estimates of grape 
shippers, also is recommended. 

The first part of the proposed re- 
port was printed in the issue of July 
19. The full text continues: 
yrapes move under refrigeration and 

ave a highly perishable commodity, the 
degree of perishability varying appre- 
ciably with different varieties. The 
length of time which grapes may, with- 
out serious damage, remain on the vines 
after reaching a state in which they 
could properly be picked and shipped 
with different varieties. 


also. varies 


These conditions are influenced by rain- | 


fall, temperature, and other weather 
conditions. Complainants urge that be- 
cause of these variables they cannot 
with any substantial degree of accuracy 
forecast when their grapes will be ready 


for shipment. It is also urged that mar- 


ket condition§ fluctuate to such an ex- | 


tent and with such regularity that they 
cannot tell for any substantial period be- 
forehand when they will desire to ship. 
Further, complainants urge that the ob- 
ligation and duty of defendants is to 
furnish cars on not more than 24 hours’ 
advance notice when under the condi- 
tions outlined complainants desire ' to 
ship. 


ants i the fact that i ; 
Defendants point to > ey Sek the previous method of distribution under 


the past there has been much complaint 
by different grape shipping sections in 
the State of California as to the dis- 
tribution of refrigerator cars between 
sections, certain sections contending that 
other sections were furnished with more 
than their just and fair proportion of the 
available cars. They urge that if such 
distribution was made, it was due to lack 
of information by the carriers as to the 
needs of the various sections, and that 
the information furnished by shippers 
under the Grape Car Plan will enable 
the carriers to avoid such conditions in 
the future, both as to districts and in- 
dividual shippers. 

It is also urged by defendants that the 
furnishing of thousands of refrigerator 
cars by the~various carriers serving the 
grape shipping sections of California 
within a comparatively short period is a 
very difficult task and that without ad- 
vance information as to the requirements 
of different sections it is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to properly and 
fairly distribute cars over the State. Re- 
frigerator cars are moved west over 
various lines and through different gate- 
ways and the absence of information as 
to where the cars will be needed causes 
delay and unnecessary expense in plac- 
ing the cars where they are actually re- 
quired. The area in which grapes are 
grown and shipped is more than 800 miles 
in length and of considerable width and 
if there is a surplus of cars in one sec- 
tion and a shortage in another, consider- 
able time is consumed in bringing about 
proper distribution. Advance notice of 
requirements to carriers enables them to 
properly distribute the cars at the out- 
set, thus avoiding a shortage of cars in 











| better plan 


| either 


some sections while there is a surplus 
in other sections. 

It is to be observed that the Grape 
Car Plan, in so far as it affects the dis- 
tribution of cars between _ individual 
shippers, is operative only in periods of 
ear shortage. The only information 
available to the carriers prior to the 
Grape Car Plan, 1926, upon which they 
could base or regulate the distribution of 
cars between individual shippers in a 
period of car shortage, was the orders 
for cars filed by individual shippers with 
the local agents of the carriers, as pro- 
vided in rule No. 35 of Perishable Protec- 
tive Tariff No. 2. Rule 35 provided in 
part that: 

“Orders for cars desired for loading 
must be filed with reasonable advance 
notice, by shippers with the originating 
carrier ’s agent and must be in writing 


* *» 
Grape Car Plan 
Limited In Operation 


It is undisputed that due to the extent 
to which car orders are inflated by 
shippers in periods of car shortage, such 


| orders cannot be. used in such a period as 


a basis for fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of cars between shippers. There can 
be no doubt, however, that such distribu- 
tion is required by the act. It follows 
therefore that.in order to meet the pro- 
visions of the law defendants must estab- 





| soft winter wheat Mm active demand. 
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Grain Stocks 


Grapes 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on July 19, 1927, 


Compiled by Market 
Agricultural Economics, 


Grain. 

Grain markets ruled slightly firmer. 
Wheat fuiures- held practically steady 
and market arrivals moved readily with 
the most active demand again for best 
milling types. Export buying was mod- 
erateiy active. Premiums were steady 
at Kansas City where mills bought high 
protein wheat while elevators took ordi- 
nary grades of soft wheat. New crop 
offerings made up the bulk of the arri- 
vals at Chicago and moved at nearly 
steady prices with the better types of 
No. 
1 dark northern at Minneapolis was 
quoted at $1.39 to $1.57. No. 2 hard 
winter sold mostly at $1.311% to $1.52 
at Kansas City and $1.41%4 to $1.44 at 
Chicago. No. 2 red winter centered at 
1.4214 Chicago and $1.37 at Kansas 
City. 

Corn futures closed fractionally higher 
for the day with needed rain in Iowa par- 
tially offsetting unfavorable crop reports 
elsewhere. Receipts continued light and 
prices advanced over a cent at Kansas 
City while some sales at Chicago were 
a cent higher than yesterday although 
discoumts on the medium and lower 
grades widened slightly. No. 3 yellow 
was quoted at Chicago at about $1.0114; 
at Kansas City at $1 to $1.03. 

Oats averaged fractionally higher. 
Futures quotations held about steady but 
some grades were up slightly at Chicago. 


at 


| Prices were practically steady at Kansas 


while exceeding | 


lish, observe, and enforce during periods |! 


of car shortage some #ules, 
35. On 


Grape Car Plan, 1926, represented the 
best system for the distribution of cars 


| in periods of car shortage that was within 


their knowledge, and that even here 
complainants, while attacking the plan, 
have suggested no substitute other than 


Rule No. 35. As a result of the opera- 
tion of the Grape Car Plan, 1926, and the 
experience of both carriers and shippers 
thereunder, certain changes were made 
in the proposed plan for 1927. Defend- 
ants contend that in the absence of a 
or method for distributing 
cars in periods of car shortage they 


; Should be permitted to continue the plan. 


Much evidence was introduced as to 
the methods pursued by different classes 
of individuals and companies in the 
handling and shipping of grapes. Com- 
plainants contend that those handling 
grapes on consignment could meet the 
requirements and provisions of the Grape 
Car Plan without injury whereas those 
paying cash for grapes, and the farmer 
who grows and ships his own grapes, 
could not comply with the requirements 
and provisions of the plan without injury, 
due principally to the fact that in many 
cases purchases and sales are made upon 
short notice. It is urged that such sales 
cannot be consummated unless cars are 
available on short notice and that to be 
compelled to give advance notice as pro- 
vided in the Grape Car Plan will force 
certain classes of shippers to discontinue 
handling grapes. 


State of Chaos Prevails 
In Marketing Grape Crop 


It is very evident from ‘the record 
that for several years the shipping and 
marketing of the grape crop of Cali- 
fornia has been in more or less a state 
of chaos, The percentage of the 
a whole or of — indivédual 
growers, Which will be dried into raisins, 


crop, 


as 


[Continaed on Page 6, Column 5.] 


regulations, | 
| and practices other than Rule No. 
the other hand, defendants urge that the | 


| partment 
| International Institute of 
| Rome, 


| ing the 


City. No. 2 white oats sold at 48 to 50 
cents per bushel at Chicago; at 45 to 50 
cents at Kansas City. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices opened from 8 to 13 
points up and before the close further 
advances occurred with final quotations 
up about 20 to 40 points. The advance 
put the market higher 


July 19, are slightly higher than for the 
corresponding period a year ago. The 
advance was attributed partly to heavy 
rains in the southeast cotton belt. 


dry goods situation. Exports July 19 
were heavy, amounting to 38,129 bales, 
against 5,317 bales for the 
last season. 

On the New 
July futures were up 30 points at 18.10 
cents, and on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change they were up 40 poinis, closing 
at 18.02 cents. On the Chicago Board 
of Trade July future contracts advanced 
18 points, closing at 18.05 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets, 
2,311 bales, compared with 3,477 bales 
one year ago. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 1@ designated markets ad- 
vanced 32 points at 17.78 cents per 
pound, compared with 17.84 cents on the 
same day a year ago. 


Wool. 


Demand steady at Boston on the me- 
dium grades but slow on the fine grades 
of greasy clothing domestic wools for 
the woolen trade. Scoured wools have 
been a little slower during the past few 
days due partly to price advances. Scar- 
city is a factor in the trading on medium 
grade pulled wools and in all grades of 
wool noils. Pullers have sold ahead the 
bulk of their production of B lambs wool 
for the remainder of the summer months. 
Wool noils have advanced fully 10 per 
cent in price during the past six weeks 
and a fair inquiry is still being received. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 
Cantaloupes showing a weaker tend- 
ency in New York City today. Onions 
slightly stronger. Potatoes firm. 
Peaches about steady, considerable ordi- 
nary to poor conditions. Lettuce weaker, 


News 
Department of Agriculture. 


; and 


Service, Bureau of 


ordinary stock. Watermelons 


| Weaker. 


than any point | . h ia 
amid 3 . : ! ican cheese at New 
reached since late in August, and prices | 1©@" cheese a 


Re- | 
ports indicated a somewhat less buoyant 


same day | 


York Cotton Exchange | 


Salmon _ Tints, 
$2.75@3.00 


Cantaloupes: California 
standards 36s and 45s 
California Honey Balls, 
45s $2.25@3.00 
California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.00@1.50 
standards 36s and 
$2.75@3.25 
Big Boston type, 2 
‘ $.40@.65 

4-5 dozen crates. 
$4.75@5.50 
bushel ham- 
$1.35@1.60 
Georgia, 


I o- 


Arizona Salmon Tints, 
45s 

Lettuce: New 
dozen crates 

California Iceberg type, 


York 


Onions: New Jersey Yellows, 
pers 
Peaches: 
Elbertas, 
North Carolina 
size 
Potatoes: 
Cobblers 
Long Island Cobblers 
Watermelons: Bulk, 
South Carolina 
pound average 


Six-basket carriers, 
medium to late e size.$2.25@2.75 
Belle medium to large 
$2.12@@3.00 

stave barrels, “aaa 
$3.25@3.50 

$3.25@3.50 

car, Georgia and 
Watsons, 24-30 
$310@460 


Cloth-top 


per 
Tom 


Sutter. 

Buyers on the New York butter mar- 
ket showed little interest and trade was 
dull. Dealers were sellers, but un- 
willing to shade full scoring 
Falling off consumption and easier west- 
ern advices apparent lack of 
buying interest. Market closed easy and 
unsettled. Medium grades easier \with 
prices irregular. Car market slow and in 
buyers favor. 

Wholesale prices of fresh 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 
cents; 91 score, 41 cents 90 score, 
cents. 


free 
92 score. 


basis for 


4114 
391 


Cheese. 

Buying restricted to small lots. 
styles in relatively better position than 
western styles with all prices sustained. 
Replacement costs on all cheese are still 
high in relation to local prices. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
York were: Flats, 
14 cents; Single Daisies, 2342 
Young Americas, 24 to 24'2 


2414 to 25 
o 24 cents; 
cents. 
Livestock. 
estimated at 
25,000 hogs 


Chicago receipts were 
11,000 cattle, 2,500 calves, 
and 14,000 sheep. 

The hog market continued the upward 
trend, spots being 5 to 10 cents higher on 
lightweight hogs and finished medium 
weight butchers. Bulk of 160 to 200- 
pound averages were 
bulk of 220 to 260-pound, $9.35 to $10.45, 
and 270 to 320-pound, butchers, $9 to 
$9.45. Most packing sows sold at $8 to 
$8.40. Bulk of pigs brought $8.85 to 
$9.25. Top for the day was $10.65. 
Shippers bought 6,000, and approximately 
7,000 were held over for Wednesday. 

Good to choice light yearlings, which 
were scarce and held steady, were ex- 
ceptions to generally weak to lower lev- 
els in the cattle trade. Lower grades of 
yearlings and all grades of matured 
steers were unevenly steady to 25 cents 
lower, with general trade draggy. She 
stock was steady to weak, with spots 
lower, bulks weak to 25 cents lower and 
vealers about steady. Best 





on long and light yearlings $13.25. 
strictly choice heavies were offered. A 
poor clearance was effected on common 


sell at $10 downward. 
sold to packers at $12.50 to $13. : 

Fat -lambs were fairly active on a 
steady to 15-cent lower basis. 





few of the best at $13.75. Four doubles 
of choice Washington lambs sold up to 
$14.15 moderately sorted. Best feeding 
lambs were close to steady and held at 
$13.50. The sheep market was 
changed. Closing quotations of July 19 


Be follow: 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, good and choice cece 
Heifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice........eeeseeeeees 


Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), 
Packing sows, rough and smocth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, 
(Soft or oily 


we 


good and choice... 
and choice.. 


good and choice 
vod 
and 
medium and choice 


good 
hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


Kansas City 
$11.250$14.25 $10.50@$14.25 
10.25@, 13.50 10. 00@ 15,25 
T7T.O00@ 11.50 6.2 10.75 
R.50@ 12 8. 12.00 
6.50@ 9.25 9,25 


12.50@ 14.00 12.00 


Chicago 


25a 
50a 
6.254a 


10.00@ 


R.25@ 
6.50/a) 


9.50 
8.50 


10.00 
8.50 


9.75 
10.65 
y 10.65 
10,50 
8.50 
10.00 
above quotations.) 


9.75 
and choice 
choice 


and choice. 


She ep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down) 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice 


Feeding lambs, range stcck, medium t& choice 


-——_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 
cattle were in fairly liberal supply and | 


Meat. 
The New York wholesale market 
fresh Western 
showed a lower 
Supply of 
mand very 


dressed meats again 


trend on most classes. 
steer beef was liberal, de- 
slow and the market weak 
to $28. The lamb supply was normal, 
found generally steady outlet. Kosher 
chucks and plates were in liberal sup- 
ply and the market weak with spots 
lower. Sales ranged mostly from $11.50 
to $16. 


Esthnated Wheat Output 


Estimated production of wheat in 


Hungary this season is somewhat below | 
Rome. 


the 1926 production but well above the 
average for the five years 1921-25, while 
production of rye, barley, oats, is esti- 
mated as smaller than last year and also 
below the five year average, according | 


on 


Hinds and ribs from Koshered | 


| bushels over 


Of Hungary Below 1926 | 


Lambs, good and choice (84 


13.00@ 14,15 
8.50@ 12.00 
1.00@ 7.00 
11.50@ 13.50 


12.25 
8.000 
4.250 


| the market steady to $1 lower. Prices 
| ranged mostly from $25 to 
choice up to $30 to $31. A 
supply of veal met with fair 
| and sold steady with a few prime up 
to $28. The lamb supply wah normal, 
demand very draggy and the market $1 
to $2 lower. The mutton market was 
unchanged with supply continuing light. 


moderate 


Pork cuts ruled weak to $1 lower under | 
demand, ' 


a normal supply and | dragey 


119,000 bushels, increase 
the first estimate of 68,- 


an 


780,000 bushels, according to a cable to | 


the Depariment of Agriculture from the 


| Internationa] Institute of Agriculture at 


| 
| 


to information just received by the De- | 


of Agriculture through the 


Agriculture at 
The full text of a statement concern 
estimates follows: 

The second estimate of wheat produc- 


tion in Hungary places the crop at 73,- 


| 


Total wheat production as reported by 


seven foreign countries of the Northern | 
is 510,- | 


hemisphere including Hungary 
598,000 bushels 
827,000 
countries in 1926, 

The 


as compared with 
reported by 


495,- 


bushels these 


production estimate has been 
revised downward from 25,510,000 
bushels to 22,558,000 bushels. The first 
estimate of barley production is 22,046,- 
000 bushels and the first estimate of 
oats production is 20,530,009 bushels, 


rye 


standard 36s and ; 


creamery | 


State | 





medium | 
weight steers sold at $13.90, with the top | 
No | 


and medium grassy steers at values to | 
Bulk of vealers | 


Bulk of | 
good natives sold at $13.25 to $13.50, a 


un- | 





$29, some | 


demand | 


4,539,000 | 


Sugar 


(inpex’ 
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Farm Ineome 


Stocks of W heat, Rye and Barley Increase, 
Market Su pplies « of C orn and Oats Decrease 


Bureau of Agricultural Sauome Reports Commercial 
Grains in Store and Afloat on July 16. 


including both 
and Canadian grain, 
in United States markets, increased 1,- 
742,000 bushels in the week ended duly 
16.* The weekly grain stocks report, 
sued July 18, by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture, also indicates that of rye and 
barley increased somewhat, while stocks 


Total stocks of wheat, 
domestic in store 


is- 


| 
| 


of corn dbecenaelt 1,772,000 bushels, 
The full text of the report follows: 


Commercial grain stocks at the close | 


of the week ended July 16, 1927, accord- 
ing to reports to the Bureau of 


cultural Economics with confirmed or re- 


vised totals for the preceding week were | 


as follows: 


Domestic grain in store and afloat at 


oe ~ United States markets: 
Seaetie grain in store and afloat at United States Markets: 


(Thousand bushels) 


Item 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports........... 
Interior and Lake Ports..... ° 
Pacific Ports 


Total current week 


Total previous week (revised)... 


Wheat 
ots 513 


3885 
28,078 


25,074 


Oats 
1,240 


Barley 
166 
849 

2,255 


Corn 
462 
33,814 


ive 
286 


34,276 1,096 


36,048 16, 441 1,467 


Canadian grain in store in bond in United States markets: 
(Thousand bushels) 


Item 
Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


Wheat 
5,705 
6,964 ZX > 1 133 


Rye 
50 


Barley 
144 


United States grain in store in Canadian markets: 
(Thousand bushels) 


Item 
fotal current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


Conference Planned {Sugar Beet Acreage 


To Check Corn Borer 


Officers of Eight States to 
Formulate Campaign 
Against Pest. 


Results of the corn borer control cam- 
paign, carried on in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 
this spring by Federal and State au- 
thorities, and the possibilities of further 
restricting the spread of the pest will 
be discussed at a conference at Toledo, 
Ohio, on July 20-21, and at meetings with 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin officials 
following the Toledo conference, accord- 
ing to an oral announcement just made 
by the Director of Research Work of the 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. A. F. 
Woods. 

Illinois, as well as the five campaign 


| States and the Department of Agricul- 
$10.40 to $10.65, | 


ture, will be represented at the Toledo 
conference. 

Dr. Woods has been delegated to rep- 
resent the Secretary of Agriculture at 
Toledo. He will also attend the meet- 
ings in the three other States mentioned. 

At the Lincoln, Nebr., Ames, Iowa, and 
Medison, Wis., conferences, methods of 
preparing for the advent of the pest are 
to be discussed. 

Among those who will represent the 
Department of Agriculture at Tole do 


| 
| 


Wheat 


Rye 
1,220 
1,487 


11 
13 


Increase di in Russia 


Sugar beet acreage in Russia is esti- 
mated at 295,000 acres larger than in 
1926, according to information just re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The estimated acreage of 1,524,- 
000 acres is slightly above 
average of 1,484,000 acres, 
ment of Agriculture points 
statement concerning the 
acreage. 


the Depart- 
out 
estimated 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


The area sown to sugar beets in Rus- 


sia for the present season is estimated | 


at 1,524,000 acres compared with 1,229,- 
000 acres sown last year according to a 
cable just received in the Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This 
is an increase of 24 per cent over last 
year and is slightly above the 
average of 1,484,000 acres. 


The chief of the Office of Coopera- 
Extension Work, Dr. C. B. Smith; 
W. H. Larrimer, in charge of the 


are: 
tive 
Dr. 


Cereal and Forage Insects Division of | 


the Bureau of Entomology; Dr. C. R. 
Ball, in charge of Cereal Crops and Dis- 
eases Division, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
tdy; and S. H. McCrory, chief of the 
Division of Agricultural 
Bureau of Public Roads. Representa- 
tives of the State experiment 
and State and Federal regulatory officers 
also ' wi ill be present. 


Agri. | 


Flax | 


, | 900,000 for fruits and vegetables against 
| $1,686,000,000; 


| 000,000 for wages to hired labor; 


Barley | 


the 

| ; 
| labor) and management from $690 in 
| 1925-26 to $627 in 1926-1927. 


the pre-war | 
| management from 4.3 


in al 


pre-war 


Engineering, | 





stations | 


Annual Net Income 


Of Farmer Shrinks 
To Average of $853 


Loss of 20 Per Cent Is Re- 
corded in Revenue From 
Agriculture in 


1926-1927. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cluded $3,754,000,000 for dairy and poul- 
try products against $3,589,000,000 the 
preceding year; $2,892,000,00 for meat 
animals against $2,248,00,000; $1,511,- 


$1,456,00,000 for grains 
against $1,594,000,000, and $1,291,000,- 
000 for cotton and cotton seed against 
$1,749,000,000. 

Out of the year’s income farmers paid 
$6,671,000,000, which included  $1,238,- 
$2,987,- 
000,000 operating costs; $654,000,000 
taxes on operator-owned investments; 
$1,042,000,000 rent on property rented 
from nonoperators, and $750,000,000 in- 
terest on debts to nonoperators. 

Net Farm Income. 

The decreased earnings represent a de- 
cline in the average income per farm op- 
erator available for labor, capital and 
management from $922 in 1925-1926 to 
$853 in 1926-1927. If 4% per cent in- 


| terest is allowed as the return on the 


operator’s net capital investment, there 
indicated a decline in the return for 
operator’s labor (including family 


is 


If the operator and his family are al- 
lowed a wage equivalent to that of hired 


| labor, these returns represent a decline 


in the rates earned on the farmer’s own 
capital investment including return for 
3 per cent to 2.7 per 
cent in 1926-1927. 

For the industry as a whole, the net 


‘ earnings available for capital and man- 


agement as percentages of all. capital 
employed decreased from 5.2 per cent to 
4.2 per cent, whereas comparable per- 
centages earned by all corporations on 
their total capital investment appear to 
have been about 13 per cent in 1925 as - 
computed from reports of the Treasury 
Department and available data indicate 
that about the same percentage was 
earned in 1926. 
Value of Capital Drop. 

The returns from agricultural produc- 
tion have been earned on declining values 
of agricultural capital. Between Jan- 
uary, 1926, and January, 1927, agricul- 
tural capital declined from $59, 712,000,- 
000 to $58,255,000,000, a reduction of 


| $1,457,000,000. 


Compared with earnings for the pre- 
ceding year, the return for the labor of 
the farmer and his family declined 
nearly 10 per cent, wages paid to hired 
hands increased 2 per cent, while the 
cornings of factory employes were as 

high in 1926-1927 as in 1925-1926 


“Wherever Money is Handled or 
Records are Kept” 


I 


N THE early days 


Patterson made this statement, 


of this business John H. 


“Wher- 


ever money is handled or records are kept 


there is a need for a National Cash Register.” 


Passing years have emphasized more 


more the truth of that phre Ise. 
National Cash Register 1 is no longer consid- 


ered a stric tly re tail store machine. 
truth a product used 


“wherever 


handled or records kept.” 


and 
Today a 


It is in 


money is 


You will find it in the great department 
- 


stores, in hotels, on steamships, in wholesale 


houses. in banks, in mail order houses, in fae- 


tories, in the smali shop as well as the large 


in every eivilized country in the world. 


And for every user regardless of how large 


how small his establishment may be— 
National Cash Registers are helping to build 


a bigger and more successful business. 


Gd 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world. 
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Railroads: 


ee 


Revision of Freights 
For [ron and Steel 


— 
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Mergers 


Hearings Concluded on Application 
For Reorganization of St. Paul Railway 


° . Plan Before I. C. C. Provides for New Corporation to 
Denied in Southwest Take Over Control of Properties. 


Suspended Schedules Found 
to Fail of Justification 
in Report by 
I. C. C. 


Tariff schedules filed by the rail- 
road, proposing revision in rates on 
iron and steel articles from Texas 
ports to St. Lonis and Kansas City, 
Mo., Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and certdin points in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas are not 
justified, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds in an order made 
public July 12. The schedules were 
canceled. The order was issued in 
Import Iron and Steel Rates from 
Gulf Ports, I. C. C. 873118, 1. C. C. 
482. 

The first part of the report was 
printed in the issucs of July 18 and 
19. The full text continues: 
Respondents also endeavor to show 

that the present rate of 41.5 cents on 
pipe is below a reasonable level and be- 
low a rate which would put the com- 
petitive shipping points of St. Louis and 
Birmingham, Ala., on an equality with 
such ports as Galveston and Houston; 
also that on pipe, wire and nails the 
rates from the Texas Gulf ports to Okla- 
homa destinations should be constructed 
“on the principles laid down by the 
commission in ,Docket No. 10335 (57 I. 
C. C. 390), namely, rates corresponding 
to those in effect from St. Louis for 
corresponding distances, with the addi- 
tions of terminal charges usually as- 
sessed on import traffic. * * *” 

In our report in No. 13535 we said at 
page 294: , 

Previous Report Cited. 

“A common rate should apply on the 
staple articles in the merchant iron, 
structural iron, and wire lists, but on a 
number of the miscellaneous articles 
which were included in such lists in the 
Memphis-Southwestern case, or 
in some instances move on the same 
rates from and to points not within that 
decision, somewhat higher rates may 
well apply.” 

The import tariff naming the present 
commodity rates of 41.5 and 47.5 cents 
also provides import class rates to some 
of the destinations considered and, by 
alternative provision of the tariff, these 
class rates apply if lower than the com- 
modity rates from and to the same 
points. Thus at St. Louis, at least on 
most of the traffic, the import fifth class 
rate from Galveston and Houston is 
lower than the suspended rates, and re- 
spondents seek to restrict the applica- 
tion of these class rates so as not to 
defeat the application of the suspended 
rates to that point. The suspended 
rates to a number of intermediate points 
in Oklahoma, and apparently to some 
intermediate points in Kansas, are also 
on a higher level than the import class 
rate to St. Louis, and unless the import 
class rate was so restricted the scale 
rates to those points would likewise be 
defeated, or numerous fourth section de- 
partures would result. Protestants ob- 
ject to the proposed restrictions partly 
on the ground that various other fifth 
class commodities secure the benefit of 
the fifth class rates from these ports to 
such destinations as St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. But this fact is without 
weight if a basis higher than the fifth 
class import rates is proper on iron and 
steel articles. It is urged that no cor- 
responding restrictions are provided in 
eonnection with the in port fifth class 
rates from New Orleans to St. Louis. 


that the import commodity rate is lower 
than the import fifth class rate. Fur- 
ther, the distances from Texas Gulf 
ports, particularly Houston and Galves- 
ton, to St. Louis are materially greater 
than the distance from New Orleans to 
St. Louis, and there is nothing of record 
to show that the carriers from the Texas 
Gulf ports should be required to main- 
tain to St. Louis the same rates as from 
New Orleans if they do not elect to do 
so for competitive reasons. 
Exception is Proposed. 

With respect to iron and steel articles 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas proposed an 
exception to a general intermediate rule 
of the tariff which names these sched- 
ules. This provision would have resulted 
in fourth section departures on the lines 
of that carrier if the rates proposed had 
become effective. This exception to the 
rule is said to have been published in 
error. 

We find that the suspended schedules 
have not been justified. We further find 
that, for the future, reasonable maxi- 
mum rates on the imported iron and 
steel articles here considered, in car- 
loads, from Texas Gulf ports to the des- 
tinations named in the suspended sched- 
ules will be rates which do not exceed 
the rates or bases of rates shown in Ap- 
pendix B. In so far as necessary to 
give effect to these findings respondents 
may and should restrict the application 
of the contemporaneous import fifth 
class rates. Nothing here said should 
be construed as authorizing from ship- 
side at Texas Gulf ports to destination 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas or Mis- 
souri west of the west bank of the Miss- 
issippi River rates which are higher 
than the rate. for corresponding dis- 
tances from shipside at New Orleans to 
the same destinations, due allowance be- 
ing made for the river crossing allow- 
ances authorized in connection with 
rates from New Orleans to points in the 
Southwest in No. 13535. 

The rate on pipe from Galveston and 
Houston to Amarillo, Tex., is a com- 
modity rate of 36.5 cents. This rate is 
not published as an import rate but is 
applicable on pipe imported through 
those ports, and some of the terminal 
charges at the ports are absorbed. The 
41.5 cent im»ort commodity rate applies 
to a number of destinations in Okla- 
homa intermediate between Amarillo 
and the ports over routes embracing the 
Rock Island system. The adjustment 


¥ 


which | 


: : : “+ | authorized 
The situation at New Orleans differs in 


: Houston to 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


omitting anything that might be con- 
sidered “offensive.” 

Counsel for both sides announced they 
had reached an agreement on parts of 
the record of the hearings in No. 17021, 
as well as the hearings before the United 
States District Court at Chicago, to be 
admitted into the record of this proceed- 
ing by stipulation to avoid recalling -ad- 
ditional witnesses, and such extracts 
were filed as exhibits. Mr. Swaine ob- 
jected to the filing of a statement show- 
ing the holdings of stocks and bonds of 
the C. M. & St. P., and of the C. M. & 
Puget Sound by members of the bond- 


| holders’ committee representing a ma- 


jority of the bonds, unless it was ac- 
companied by a similar statement from 
the court record showing the holdings 
of the Jameson bondholders’ committee. 
He said it would show that members of 
the Jameson committee “had been specu- 
lating” in these issues. Counsel for the 
Jameson committee objected to this as 
irrelevant, but Director Mahaffie ruled 
the statement should be included. 
Agreement Made 

Regarding Briefs 

It was agreed that counsel might refer 
in their arguments and briefs to the por- 
tions of the old records stipulated and 
that the Commission might ask to have 
additional matter included. 

Counsel for the Jameson committee 
introduced a statement showing that as 
of July 15 it represented $17,339,100 par 
value of bonds, deposited with it by 50 
holders. Counsel for the applicant had 
previously introduced statements show- 
ing the reorganization plan had been ap- 
proved by a majority of the different 
classes of bond and stock holders. 

Howard T. Page, a certified public ac- 
countant, of New York City, the witness 
on behalf of the Jameson committee, 
filed for the record 10 statistical ex- 
hibits, without offering testimony relat- 
ing to them. These included tables and 
graphs showing the market quotations 
and volume of sales of St. Paul and 
Puget Sound securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange between January, 1925, 
and 1927; a statement of the revenues 
and expenses of the St. Paul showing 
income available for the junior bonds— 
the refunding and Puget Sound bonds; a 
comparative statement of the main- 
tenance costs of the St. Paul and other 
western roads; the amount and value of 
the equity of the refunding and Puget 
Sound bonds in the property of the com- 


pany; and the amounts of bonds of vari- | 


ous classes of bonds pledged and in the 
hands of the public at the time of the 
foreclosure decree. These brought the 
total number of exhibits filed in the case 
to 101. 

Mr. Swaine asked Mr. Page if he 
would not volunteer to furnish a similar 
thus departs from the fourth section re- 
quirements «f the act but is protected 
by authority granted by us. The rates 
herein found reasonable from the ports 
just named to various Oklahoma desti- 
nations are likewise higher than 
present rates from the same ports to 
Amarillo on all the iron and steel ar- 
ticles under consideration, and it thus 
appears that participation in such rates 
by the Rock Island lines will increase 
the disparity in rates on pipe as be- 
tween these Oklahoma points and Amar- 
illo, and will create fourth section de- 
partures in the rates on other iron and 
steel articles. The Rock Island lines 
and their interested connections will be 
to establish and maintain 
rates on imported iron and steel ar- 
ticles, in carloads, from Galveston and 
Amarillo over their route 
through Oklahoma the same as the rates 
contemporaneously in effect on like traf- 
fic over the direct lines from the same 
ports to Amarillo, but not lower than 
the present rates of the direct lines, and 
to establish and maintain higher rates 
to stations in Oklahoma on their lines 
on the bases herein found reasonable, 
subject to the equidistant provision of 
section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

An order will be entered requiring 
cancellation of the suspended schedules 
without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules naming the rates or bases of 
rates herein found reasonable, and dis- 
continuing this proceeding. A fourth 
section order will be entered granting 
relief to the Rock Island lines as indi- 
cated above. 


Abandonment of Railway 
In Ohio Is Authorized 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, July 19, a report proposed 
by Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan 
Finance Docket No. 5808, recommending 
a finding approving the abandoment of 
the line of the Ohio River & Western 
Railway from Baltimore to Zanesville, 
Ohio, 110.47 miles, conditioned upon sale 
of all or part of the line at not less 
than net fair salvage value to any one 
desiring to purchase it for continued 
operation. 

The line has Geen operated at a deficit 
and the population served is estimated 
at only 57,600. The report observes that 
“it is significant that not a single town 
or village served by the applicant has 
protested the proposed abandoment.” 


Southern Pacific to Assume 
Liability for Certificates 


The Southern Pacific Company was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission July 18, in Finance Docket 
No. 6389 to assume obligations and lia- 
bility in respect of $5,786,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, to be issued by 
the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company, and to be sold at not less than 
99.52 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends., 


the | 


in | 


chart showing the fluctuations in markct 
prices of other non-dividend-paying rail- 
roads, for comparison, and when Mr. 
Page declined, on the ground of the time 
and expense involved, he said he would 
have such a 
next day. 


Sixty Days Allowed 
For Filing of Briefs 

It was decided that the applicant 
should have 30 days in which to file its 
brief, the intervenors 20 days in which 
to reply and the applicant 10 days in 
which to reply to the intervener’s briefs. 
Mr. Grady asked leave to file a brief on 
behalf of the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Swaine said the applicant was 
desirous of expedition and asked that only 
10 days be allowed for the first brief and 
that the case be submitted without oral 
argument, but Mr. Anderson said he 
would require more time and would de- 
sire oral argument. Director Mahaftie 
said he could not say definitely but that 
the oral argument before the Commis- 
sion could probably be held between 
September 20 and 30. Mr. Swaine said 
that every day of delay is costing the 
company $2,000 in interest, representing 
the difference between the 6 per cent 
interest to the Government on the com- 
pany’s indebtedness to it of $55,000,000 
and the interest that would be paid on 
the bonds proposed to be issued. 


Cancellation of Rates 


On Soap Is Approved 


I. C. C. Authorizes Filing of | 


New Schedules in Conform- 
itv With Findings. 


Cancellation of commodity freight 
rates, proposed by the railroads, on soap 
and related articles in carloads, between 
points in western trunk-line territory 
and between points in Illinois classifi- 
cation territory was found justified in 
part in a decision made public July 19 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Investigation and Suspension - Docket 
No. 2748. 

The tariffs which had been suspended 
were ordered 
dice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the findings of the re- 
port. 

The full text of the report will 

be published in the issue of July 21. 


Turkey Will Build 
Two New Railroads 


Awarded 
Firm and Funds Borrowed 


Contracts 


in Germany. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is on the southeast border 
Province.) 

The second line will run northwest 
from Kutahia (the present terminus of a 
spur from the Anatelian Railway in the 
Province of Kutahia) to the village of 
Tavshanli, on the way to the rich chrome 
fields of Chardi. The first line is to be 
finished within three and one-half years; 
the second, within three years. 

The terms of the contract call for the 
payment of 65,000,000 reichmarks $15,- 
500,000) to the company within four 
years. Part of the amount is to be paid 
in cash on signing the contract and the 
rest in monthly installments. The Turk- 


ish government, it is reported, will fi- | 
nance the undertaking by borrowing the | 


necessary funds from a German banking 
syndicate headed by the Orient Bank of 
Berlin. The bankers will receive deben- 
ture bonds maturing in eight years and 
bearing 10 per cent interest. On this 
basis Turkey will pay a total of 81,000,- 


000 reichsmarks ($19,300,000) including | 


| average for the five-year period was | : ; 
| days in advance cover cars which the 


| shippers estimate that they will 
| during the following shipping week, that 


principal and interest. 

The German government, in order to 
improve commercial relations with Tur- 
key, has deposited with the bankers 30,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, equal to almost 50 
per cent of the contract price, to serve 
as a guaranty. The Turkish government 
agrees to purchase from Germany all 
rails, rolling stock and other materials 
and equipment for the two lines. 


Valuation Reports Issued 
On Five Railroad Properties 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 19 issued final valuation reports 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
by the Atlantic City & Short Railroad, 
as of 1916, to be $386,181, while the 
value of the property used was placed at 
$964,000; and that of the property owned 
and used by the Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Company, as of 1917, to 
be $365,453. 

The Commission also issued tentative 
reports finding final values for rate- 
making purposes as of the respective 
valuation dates as follows: Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad, $4,050,000, as 
of 1917; New England Steamship Com- 
pany, $8,241,797, as of 1917; Philadel- 
phia, Bethlehem & New England Rail- 
road, $1,815,000, as of 1917; Richmond 
Belt Railway, $390,000, as of 1916. 


Rock tedand ta Actiinstasll 
To Abandon Part of Branch 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 10 to 
abandon part of a branch line from 
Reasnor to Monroe, Iowa, seven miles, 


statement furnished the 


cancelled without preju- | 





| lack of sufficient rainfall. 


of Konia | 





| Out 739,839 


Reorganizations | 


Approval Given Plan 
Of Texas & Pacific to 
Acquire Pecos Valley 


Control of Short Line by 
Purchase of Capital Stock 
Authorized in Order 
Issued by I. C. C. 


Acquisition by the Texas & Pacific 
Railway of control of the Pecos Valley 
Southern Railway, by purchase of its 
capital stock, was approved and author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 6319, dated July 6 and made 
public on July 18. The full text of the 
report, by Division 4, follows: 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad engaged in 
the transportation of passengers and 
property subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, on May 12, 1927, filed an ap- 
plication for authority under paragraph 
(2) of section 5 of the Act to acquire 
control of the Pecos Valley Southern 
Railway Company, hereinafter called the 
carrier, by purchase of capital stock. A 
hearing has been had. Corgmunications 
favoring the proposal of the applicant 
were received from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pecos, Tex., the Toyah Valley 
Alfalfa Association, and the Madera 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, of Bal- 
morhea, Tex. No representations have 
been made herein by State authorities 
and no objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 

The applicant, a subsidiary of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company, owns 
and operates lines of railroad extending 
(1) from New Orleans to Shreveport, 
La., and thence westward across the 
State of Texas, through Marshall, Dallas, 





Fort Worth and Pecos, to El Paso; (2) | 


from Shreveport, through Texarkana and 
Whitesboro. Tex., to Fort Worth; and 
(3) from Marshall to Texarkana. These 
lines connect at various points with 
other railroads of the Missouri Pacific 
system. 

The carrier is a Texas corporation 
which owns and operates a line extend- 
ing southward from Pecos, through 
points points called Hoban, Saragosa and 
Balmorhea, to Toyahvale, a distance of 
40.4 miles, all in Reeves County, Tex. 
This line connects at Pecos with the ap- 
plicant’s line described in bracket (1), 
above, and with a line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
hereinafter called the Santa Fe. Via the 
applicant’s line, Pecos is 213.5 miles east 
of El Paso and 401 miles west of Fort 
Worth. Toyahvale is near the boundary 


000 acres of fertile land in this valley, 
but irrigation is 
Aside from 


a small amount of gravel, the traffic 


German | originated by the carrier consists of al- 


falfa, cotton and cattle produced in ir- 
rigated territory, comprising more than 
11,000 acres, at the southern end of the 
line. The principal markets for these 
products are at points along the ap- 
plicant’s lines. Most of the hay moves 
to Marshall and Shreveport. Commodi- 
ties handled inbound are lumber and 
merchandise. 
gan in 1910. It was testified that de- 
velopment of the territory served by the 
carrier depends largely upon transpor- 
tation facilities. Such development will 
be gradual but, when realized, will re- 
sult in a substantial increase in traffic. 
Without the service performed by the 
carrier, the land would probably revert 
to use as pasture. 
Data Given on Traffic. 

From January 1, 1922, to December 
31, 1926, inclusive, traffic interchanged 
by the carrier with connecting lines was 
divided as follows: 

Applicant 
Per 
cent 
96.2 
99.1 6,936 

Revenues earned by the 
upon traffic interchanged with the car- 
rier in 1926 amounted to $78,447. The 


Fe 
Per 
cent 
3.8 


Santa Total 
Tons 

Tons 
In 381,728 1,255 


+» 


32,983 


$65,445. 

In the same period, net income 
earned by the carrier was as follows: 
Year Net Income 
DOO UAaaeee a a v4 s sieleaens $29,807.08* 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 

* Deficit. 

The carrier is not able to give the 
service that is needed at the present 
time, and if any disaster were suffered, 
by way of wreck or serious flood, it 
would probably be unable to continue 
operation of the iine. 
testimony, the applicant has _ been 
obliged to lend funds and equipment 
to the carrier in order to keep its line 
in operation. 

It appears that the carrier has out- 
standing $45,000 of capital stock and a 
temporary first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, due November 10, 1941, in 
the denomination of $400,000. These 
securities are owned by L. W. Anderson, 
an officer of the company. In addition 
the carrier joined with Anderson in mak- 
ing a note to the applicant for $50,- 
000. This note is dated January 15, 
1925, is payable in 24 semiannual in- 
stallments, and is secured by the pledge 
of the carrier’s capital stock and bond. 

To be continued in, the issue of 

July 21. 


17,324.03* 


23,571.57* 


Mound City & Eastern 
Plans to Extend Line 


The Mound City & Eastern Railway 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate for the con- 
struction of a new line of railroad from 
Mound City to Leola, S. D., approxi- 
mately 70 miles, 


Operation of the line be- | 


12,103.46* | 


According to the ; We c P 
prior thereto, it appears that like ad- 


Rate Decisions 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Railroads Contend Plan of Distributing 
Cars to Move Grapes Is Best Available To Tap Oil Fields in 


Examiner for I. C. C. Recommends Continuance of Pres- 
ent System of Allocating Rolling Stock. 
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or the percentage which will be left on 
the vines is uncertain. The shipments 
which will be made by the State as a 
whole or by individual shippers during 
the season or during any particular pe- 
riod is likewise uncertain. To regulate or 
solve the economic features involved is 
not a duty of the Commission, neither 
is it a duty of the carriers. Neverthe- 
less it is obvious that these factors have 
and will influence the extent and 
volume of the transportation service 
which the carriers,are called upon to 
furnish. It is the duty of the carriers 
to provide and furnish transportation 
upon reasonable request therefor. In or- 
der that the request may be reasonable 
it should be made far enough in advance 
of the time when cars are actually re- 
quired for loading to enable the carriers 
when exercising due diligence to dis- 
tribute the available cars equitably and 
fairly among shippers. The _ difficulty 
encountered in considering the conten- 
tions of complainants in this connection 
is that they put forth no method or 
theory whereby the carriers could fairly 
distribute cars between shippers in a 
period of car shortage in any less pe- 
riod of time than is provided for in the 
Grape Car Plan. The answer of com- 
plainants to this proposition is that there 
should be no car shortage and that the 
Grape Car Plan is predicated on the 
assumption that there will be sucha 
shortage. It is clear from the provisions 
of the act that if a car shortage oc- 
curs, regardless of whether such short- 
age is lawful or unlawful, it is still the 
duty of the carriers to fairly and 
equitably distribute available cars 
among shippers. 


Cooperation Between Shippers 


And Carriers Important 
From the evidence of record it is ob- 


| vious that there must be some coopera- 





necessary owing to the | 
| State. 


tion between shippers and carriers in 
securing information as to the grapes 
which will probably be offered for ship- 
ment. There is no dispute as to this, but 
the difference of opinion arises with re- 
spect to when and in what manner the 
information is to be furnished and the 
use to be made of it. The two latter 
features will be later considered. The 
Grape Car Plan, 1927,-provides that 
notice of refrigerator car requirements 
for the shipment of grapes must be 
filed with the carrier’s representative 
six days in advance of the weekly period 
during which it is desired to ship, and 


: | that such estimate may de modified not 
between Reeves and Jeff Davis Counties. | 

The line of the carrier traverses the | 
Toyah Creek basin for practically its | 
| entire length. There are more than 130,- 


later than two days prior to the weekly 
shipping period. The requirements as 
filed six days in advance of the shipping 
week are used by the carriers in de- 


termining how many cars are to be sent | 


to the various shipping districts of the 
The information is said to serve 


| this purpose regardless of whether or 
| not ear shortage exists and to enable 
| the carriers to fairly distribute cars over 








the State and avoid surplusages in cer- 
tain sections while shortages exist in 
others. The statements of individual re- 
quirements as modified two days prior to 
the shipping week form the basis of dis- 
tribution between individual shippers in 
periods of car shortage. There is no 
evidence tending to show that these 
periods are greater than is actually re- 
quired by the carriers in order to dis- 
tribute cars in accordance with the act. 
There is some evidence to the effect 
that the periods of notice provided in 
the plan for 1927 are not sufficient for 
carrier purposes, but that recognizing 
the difficulties of the shippers as pre- 
viously set forth herein the carriers have 
regarded it as a mutual problem and 
lessened the periods to what they now 
contend is minimum. Several shippers 
testified that they could handle their 
shipments satisfactorily on the basis 
above outlined, while others, mainly 
those paying cash were too long. 


_2=983 | Only One Estimate Filed 
0.9 746,775 * 
applicant | 


For Each Shipping Week 

It is observed, however, that only one 
estimate is filed for each shipping week 
and that the requirements as filed six 


need 


is, the carrier has six days’ advance 
notice of the shippers’ estimated re- 
quirements for the first day of the ship- 
ping week and 13 days’ advance notice 
for the last day of the shipping week. 
Shippers may modify their estimates 
two days in advance of the first day of 
the shipping week which is in effect nine 
days in advance of the last day of the 
shipping week. If six days constitute 
reasonable advance notice of the require- 
ments for the first day of the shipping 
week, -subject to modification two days 


vance notice would be sufficient for the 
remaining days of the shipping week. 
The carriers should require no greater 
period of advance notice than is neces- 
sary for car distribution purposes. It 
appars that by providing for estimates 
of requirements to be filed more often 
than once each week, the carriers could 
still have the same advance notice of 
the probable requirements for respective 
days of the shipping week and at the 
same time the shippers would not be 
calltd upon to estimate their require- 
ments so far in advance. It is realized 
that the estimate covers a period of one 
week but at the same time the shipper 
must of necessity include therein his es- 
timate for respective days. This, of 
course, would cause some _ additional 
labor and expense but it appears that 
thereby one of the principal objections 
of complainants may be materially 
lessened, if not eliminated, without sacri- 
ficing the value of the information to the 
carriers in the distribution of cars. 
Complainants were apprenhensive also 
as to the weight which would be given 
past performance of shippers in determ- 
ining how many cars would be allotted 








in response to the statement of car re- 
quirements filed for a succeeding ship- 
ping week. Defendants’ witnesses ex- 
plained that each statement would be 
considered on its own merits. The only 
result of the failure of a shipper to use 
all cars previously included in his esti- 
mates would be to indicate to the joint 
railroad representative that subsequent 
statements of car requirements should be 
investigated. 


Plan Operative In Time 
Of Shortage Of Cars 


What complainants request is, in sub- 
stance, that the Commission disapprove 
the entire idea which is embodied in 
the Grape Car Plan, and reinstate the 
practices and methods which were “in 
effect prior to the year 1926. For the 
reasons- already stated and because of 
those which follow, it is felt that this 
should not be done. 

The Grape Car Plan, in so far as it 
affects the distribution of cars between 
individual shippers, is operative only in 
periods of car shortage. There was no 
car shortage in the State of California 
during the grape shipping season of 
1926; therefore the plan has not been 
tested in the circumstances and under the 


conditions in which it is contemplated | ae $ 
| permission being 


to be of the greatest benefit. 

In such a period conditions may arise 
from and results follow the practical 
operation of the plan which cannot be 
foreseen. That this may be true is evi- 
denced by the changes made in the plan 
of 1926. 


Subject to the observations which fol- 
low, the Commission should not disap- 
prove the Grape Car Plan, 1927. This 
action should, however, be without preju- 
dice to any complaint that may later b 
brought. . 


Rule No. 35 of Perishable Protective 


Tariff provides in part that “Orders for 
cars desired for loading must be filed, 
with reasonable advance notice, 
shippers with the ariginating carrier’s 
agent and must be in writing.” The 
tariff thus provides that orders for cars 
must be filed “with reasonable advance 
notice” but does not set forth the period 
which constitutes reasonable notice. 

The Grape Car Plan, which was pub- 
lished as a car service circular on its 
face, construes and definies the period 
which, the carriers contend, constitutes 
reasonable advance notice with respect 
to cars required for shipment of grapes 
from California during periods of car 
shortage. Necessary changes should be 
made in order that the tariff may be 
complete and that there shall be no con- 
flict between the car service circular and 
the tariff. 

To be continued in the issue of 
July 21, 


by | 
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Line Extensions 


Railroad Projected . 


State of Oklahoma 


Proposed Line Will Run 
Through Seminole and 
Pontatoc Counties From 

Tulsa to Ardmore. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
structed application must be made and 
such certificate must be issued before 
construction is begun. 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you copy of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act and respectfully call your 
attention to paragraphs 18 to 22 of the 
first section of such act. You will find 
the paragraphs mentioned marked for 
your attention. 

In discussing the matter with the 
Chief Counsel, he was very positive to 
make it known and understood that the 
Commission does not require that appli- 
cation be made and permission secured 
prior to the construction of a railway; 
however, he admitted to me that the 
practical application of existing law is 
that such application is made and such 
permission is secured prior to the expen- 
diture of any funds in new railway con- 
struction. 

While the law does not specifically re- 
quire this, yet the rules, regulations and 
operations are such as to require such 
secured in advance. 
Under this interpretation, this railroad 
could be built and could do a business 
wholly within the State without securing 
such permission but the moment the rail- 
way should make connections with exist- 


| ing lines, accept shipments of freight or 
sell passenger tickets to any point out- 
| side the State, they would run into im- 


mediate difficulty. 
You will note that Section 22, referred 
to, contains the following language: 
“Construction, etc., of spurs, switches, 


| ete., within State—The authority of the 


Commission conferred by paragraphs 
(18) to (21), both inclusive, shall not ex- 
tend to the construction or abandonment 
of spur, industrial, team, switching, or 
side tracks, located or to be located 


| wholly within one State, or of street, 


suburban, or interurban electric rail- 
ways, which are not operated as a part 
or parts of a general steam railroad sys- 
tem of transportation.” 

You will note that the last specifically 
recites that the authority of the Com- 
mission shall not extend to the construc- 
tion or abandonment of any spur, indus- 
trial, team, switching, or side tracks, 
located or to be located wholly within 
one State and such section must be inter- 
preted that anything other than a spur, 
industrial, team, switching, or side track, 
must come under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

Hence, the conclusion summarized in 
my message, I think, contains the law as 
applicable to the proposition submitted. 


ff 
Round the 


World 


at a fare that is little 
if any more than you 
spend at home 


Los Angeles and San Francisco or Se- 
‘attle, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Boston, New York, Cuba, the 
Panama Canal. Include Hawaii, also, if 


you choose. 


You touch at the world’s most color- 
ful ports and have ample time for sight- 
seeing during your ships stay. Or you 
may stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 


This entire trip, including transporta- 
tion, accommodations and meals aboard 
ship, may be enjoyed for as little as $11.37 


per day. 


You go aboard palatial President Liners. 
Spacious decks. A swimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. A cuisine that 
is famous for its excellence. 


Fortnightly sailings of Dollar Liner from 
NewYork for the Orient via Havana, Panama 
and California. Sailing every week from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco for the Orient (via 
Honolulu) and Round the World. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two 
weeks from Seattle for Japan, Chinaand Manila. 
Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 


Marseilles for Boston and New York. 
Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


- 604 5 Ave., New York, Phone Bryant 5900 


» New ¥ 


‘ork, Phone Bowling Green $144 


$2 Broadway, New York, Phone HANover 7394 
1206 Continental Bidg., Baltimore, Phone Calvert 2910 
1519 Railroad Ave.'So. Seattle « Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco 
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Avutnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY¥ 
et 


Banking 


5. &O. Is Authorized 
To Issue $63,242,500 
In Common Stock 


[. C; C. Reserves Approval of 
Expenditure of Proceeds 
In Excess of Stated 
Amount. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of July 18 of the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, author- 
izing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to issue $63,242,500 of common stock 
to be sold to stockholders at $107.50 
per share, on condition that no part 
of the proceeds in excess of $61,799,- 
484.85 be expended except upon ap- 
proval of application to be sub- 
mitted. 

The full text of the order is con- 
cluded, and the concurring opinion 
of Commissioner Eastman is pre- 
sented, as follows: 

We find that the issue of $63,2242,500, 
par amount, of common capital stock by 
the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
lawful objects within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which are necessary and appro- 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance by it of service to the pub- 
lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Mr. Eastman Discusses 
Fees for Underwriting 
Commissioner Eastman concurring: 


This case presents an important ques- 
tion which may be stated briefly as fol- 
lows: The president and board of direc- 
tors of applicant have the power, under 
its special charter, to increase its cap- 
ital stock from time to time without 
consulting the stockholders or securing 
their approval by vote. They have seen 
fit to.exercise this discretion by under- 
taking to issue 632,425 new shares of 


common stock, which they propose to | 


offer to the stockholders pro rata at the 
price of $107.50 per share. They have 
also entered into an agreement with 


Kuhn, Loeb & Company and Speyer & | 


Company under which these bankers 
have contracted to underwrite the issue 
at the same price. In other words, they 
have agreed to take at the price of 
$107.50 per share any shares for which 
the stockholders do not subscribe. For 
this service the bankers are to receive, 
if the stock is issued, $2.25 per share 
of the entire issue, regardless of how 

any shares it may prove necessary for 

em to take. If for any reason beyond 
the control of applicant the stock is 
not issued, they are in any event to re- 
‘ceive $1.00 per share. The total compen- 
sation of the bankers in the first event 


would thus be $1,422,956.25, and in the | 


second event, $632,425. The manage- 
ment entered into this agreement with- 
out consulting any bankers other than 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and Speyer & 
Company, and without endeavoring in 
any way to ascertain for what compensa- 
tion other bankers of recognized finan- 
cial standing might be willing to under- 
write. 

There are really two questions: First, 
whether or not there should be any un- 
derwriting; and second, in the event of 
underwriting, whether or not a favored 
group of bankers should have been em- 


tive bidding. 

The position of the intervening stock- 
holders is that there should be no un- 
derwriting and that the new stock should 
be offered to the stockholders at par. 
In view of the fact that applicant’s com- 
mon stock has not commanded prices 
above par for a very long period of time 
and that the excess above par is not now 

‘very great, it seems clear that in the 
case of so large a new issue as is con- 
templated, it would not be safe to offer 
the shares to the stockholders without 
underwriting at so high a price as 
$107.50, and it is doubtful whether any 
amount in excess of par would be safe. 
From the standpoint of the public in- 
terest which demands, in general, that 
a railroad company obtain maximum 
prices for new securities, the plan pro- 
posed is, therefore, better than a plan 
,which would contemplate distribution 

ong the stockholders without under- 

wating. There still remains the ques- 
te whether it would be wiser, in the 
long run, to give more profit to the 
stockholders and less profit to monopo- 
listic bankers; but this, I am inclined 
to believe, is a question of discretion 
in. management which, under the theory 
upon which private ownership of rail- 
roads rests, we ought not to undertake 
to decide. If the stockholders do not 
like the policies and practices of the 
management, they have, in theory at 
least, an adequate remedy, 


**Monopoly in Financing” 


Found Open to Question 

The second question is a more diffi- 
cult one. I + question seriously whether 
there is any sufficient reason why a rail- 
road like the Baltimore & Ohio should 
give any group of bankers a monopoly 
of its financing. Nothing that I have 
observed or heard has convinced me that 
there is sufficient reason, and my oppor- 
tunities in the past seven years for ob- 
servation and for listening to arguments 
upon this point have been reasonably 
good. However, we have made a start 
in escaping from this dubious practice, 
for competitive bidding has now become 
the general rule in the case of 
equipment-trust certificates. This has 
been accomplished by the Commis- 
sion substantially without the help of 
stockholders or shippers or any other 
geetion of the interested public. Under 
‘the circumstances I have been content 
that we should proceed cautiously and 
slowly in this matter, making certain 
of our ground at each step. There are 
steps which have not been taken which 
would naturally precede competitive bid- 


| 
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Securities 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The following transactions of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, De- 
partment of the Treasury, for the week 
ending July 16, have just been announced 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. W. McIntosh: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Eighth Avenue National Bank of 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $1,000,000. 


Correspondent: D. Basil O’Connor, 120 | 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The Pico National Bank, Pico, Cali- 
fornia; capital, $50,000. Correspondent: 
Robert A. Meek, R. F. D. 1, Box 225, 
Rivera, Calif. 

Applications to organize approved: 

The First National Bank of Oradell, 
New Jersey; capital, $50,000. Corre- 
spondent: G. F. Yancey, Oradell, N. J. 

The City National Bank of Cleburne, 
Texas; capital, $100,000. Correspondent: 
W. A. Scott, Cleburne, Texas. 

Charters issued: 

The First National Bank of Osmond, 
Nebraska; capital, $25,000. President: 
James F. Toy; cashier, M. J. Kuhl. 

The First National Bank of Mount 
Dora, Florida; capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent: James Simpson; cashier, J. M. 
Young. 

Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Tenn., capital, $600,000; president, Wat- 
kins Crocket; cashier, S. S. McConnell. 

Consolidations: 


The First National Bank of Anaheim, | 


Calif., capital, $150,000. The American 
Savings Bank of Anaheim, Calif., capital, 
$100,000. Consolidated under the Act 
of November 7, 1918, as amended Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927, and under the charter 
and corporate title of “The First Na- 
tional Bank of Anaheim,” No. 6481 with 
capital stock of $200,000. 


The Traders National Bank of Bir- | 


mingham, Ala., capital, $250,000. Ameri- 
ean Trust and Savings Bank of Bir- 
migham, Ala., capital, 
solidated under the Act of November 7, 
1918, as amended February 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The Traders Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, No. 7020, 


and under the corporate title of “Ameri- | 


can-Traders National Bank of Birming- 
ham,” with capital stock of $2,750,000. 
Voluntary liquidations: 
The first National Bank of Emmets- 
burg, Iowa, capital $80,000. Effective 
June 10, 1927; 


by the National Bank of Emmetsburg, 
No. 13059. 

The Wamesit National Bank of Lowell, 
Mass., capital $250,000. Effective July 
12, 1927; Liquidating Commission, Frank 
S. Bean, Doran S. Lyons and Charles E. 
Goulding, Lowell, Mass. Absorbed by 
the Union National Bank of Lowell, No. 


6077; liability for circulation will not be | 


assumed under Section 5223, U S. R. S, 

The Farmers National Bank of Butler, 
Pa., capital $250,000. Effective July 15, 
1927; Liquidating Agent, Zeno F. Hen- 
ninger, Butler, Pa. Absorbed by the 
Butler County National Bank of Butler, 
Pa., No. 4374; liability for circulation 
will not be assumed under Section 5223, 
Ue i aes Se 

The First National Bank of Carlisle, 
Ind., capital $35,000. Effective July 11, 
1927; Liquidating Agent, R. O. Cramer, 
Carlisle, Ind. Absorbed by Peoples State 
Bank of Carlisle. 

Branch authorized under act of Feb- 


! - | ruary 25, 1927: 
ployed for the purpose without competi- | 


The National City Bank of New York, 
N. Y. Location of branch, vicinity of 
85-7-9 Main Street, Flushing, Queens 
County. 

f 


Power Project Proposed 
On the Arkansas River 


The Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado, Denver, has made application to 
the Federal Power Commission for a 
preliminary permit for a project in the 
“Royal Gorge” of the Arkansas River, 
near Canon City, Colo., the Commission 
stated orally on July 19. The plant would 
be located on public lands. 

The project would consist of a diver- 
sion dam creating a pond of 529-acre feet 
capacity, a conduit and tunnel leading 
into a foreby of 1,928-acre feet capacity, 
a penstock to a power house with an 
installed capacity of 33,000 horsepower 
and a power capacity of 16,000 horse- 
power. 
ding on underwriting commissions. The 
situation being as it is I am not disposed 


at present to disapprove what was done | 


here. 

These conclusions I have reached in 
this case with ‘some considerable degree 
of hesitation. I am not abundantly con- 
fident that they are right. Similar ques- 
tions seem likely to arise in other cases. 
It is much to be hoped that _ stock- 
holders and others will take an active 
interest in these questions so that we 
may have the benefit of intelligent dis- 
cussion from all points of view. 

There are two other matters which 
merit mention. It appears that it would 
not now be necessary for the applicant 
to sell so large an issue of new stock 
if it had not during the past year util- 
ized so large a portion of its cash re- 
sources in the acquisition of Western 
Maryland stock and of an interest in 
Wheeling and Lake Erie stock. This is 
a matter which will doubtless come be- 
fore us more directly, however, and 
nothing that is here said or done is to 
be regarded as passing in any way upon 
either the wisdom or the legality of 
these acquisitions. Another matter re- 
lates to the value of applicant’s under- 
lying property. There has been no de- 
cision as to that matter, and the infor- 
mation at hand is not sufficiently clear 
for use as a guide in conenction with this 
stock issue. It should be understood 
that nothing that is here said or done 
can, under the circumstances, properly 
be regarded as having any bearing upon 
the ultimate determination of that ques- 
tion, 


\ 


$2,250,000. Con- | 





Liquidating Commis- | 
sion, A. J. Burt, E. H. Soper and Robert 
Laughlin, Emmetsburg, Iowa. Succeeded | 
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TOTAL BILLS DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS 
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: departments was $43.19, 


Four of the 10 charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve Banks as 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of July 138. The other six charts show comparatively the loans, deposits and invest- 


ment of member banks in the system. 


Federal Reserve Board Advises Users 
Of Trade Acce ptances to Revise Form 


Changes Suggested to Assure Negotiability in View of Rul- 
ing of State Courts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


as to the negotiability of acceptances 
containing statements of this kind in all 
jurisdictions where the courts of last re- 
sort have not yet held such acceptances 
to be negotiable. 

The Federal Reserve Board considers 


that it is advisable to change the 
standard form of trade acceptance now 
in use by eliminating therefrom the 
clause giving rise to this doubt and by 
inserting in lieu thereof a provision to 
read as follows: 

“The transaction which gives rise to 
this instrument is the purchase of goods 
by the acceptor from the drawer.” 


The following is a copy of the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Texas re- 
ferred to: 

Commission of Appeals, Section A— 
From McLennan County, Tenth District. 


The Lane Company, Plaintiff in Error, 


Foreign Exchange 


(By Telegraph.) 

New York, July 19. — The Federal 
Reserve Pank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: . 

July 19, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
heaeria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma)........ aoe 
Holland (guilder).......... ar 
Hungary (pengo) ann 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


007213 
029628 
-2674 
4.8549 
025200 
0391 
2378 
.013213 
-4006 
«1744 
0544 
-2583 
1121 
-0498 
.006049 
1712 
-2679 
-1925 
-017588 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shangha: tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) .... 
China (Mexican dollar) : 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar).. 

India (rupee) ae 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. Ss.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) idekocicn 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brasil (milreis)........:ssese Ka 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (Peso). serrreerareeone, 


6517 
6469 
6270 
.6592 
4917 
.4468 
-4404 
-4371 
3611 
4696 
5596 


998428 
.999156 
-464167 
-996109 


9653 
+1182 
1203 
9697 


‘of its said 


V. Mrs. B. V. Crum et al., Defendants in 
Error. 

On June 24, 1924, W. E. Williams, un- 
der the trade name of Cascade Products 
Company entered into a contract in writ- 
ing with the Lane Company, with ref- 
erence to the deliver: by the Cascade 
Company to the Lane Company of a cer- 
tain number of washing machines. The 
contract is set out in full in the majority | 
opinion of the court of civil appeals. It 
is unnecessary to a decision here, that 
we determine whether such contract con- 
stitutes a sale contract or merely an 
agency agreement. In September, 1924, 
the number of machines called for in 
the contract were delivered by the Cas- 
cade Company to the Lane Company, 
who declined to accept them but held 
them subject to the order of the Cascade 
Company. 

At the time the contract above men- 
tioned was made, and as a part of the 
transaction, the Lane Company accepted 
three trade acceptances or drafts drawn 
by the Cascade Company, each for the 
sum of $378, and payable respectively 
60, 90 and 120 days after date. The 
form of these instruments is such as to 
make them negotiable instruments, un- 
less the clause appearing in each of 
them, which is hereinafter stated, ren- 
ders them nonnegotiable instruments. 


Civil Appeals Court 
Reverses Judgment 

On October 29, 1924, the Lane Com- 
pany brought this suit against W. E. 
Williams and Mrs. B. V. Crum to cancel | 
these three trade acceptances on the 
ground that the washing machines were 
not as represented, and the machines | 
were tendered to the defendants. Mrs. 
Crum answered by a oss action seeking | 
to recover on the trade acceptances, al- 
leging that she was an innocent holder 
thereof in due course of trade, for value, 
before maturity. The cause was tried 
before a jury and resulted in a judgment | 
being rendered canceling the three trade | 
acceptances and awarding to Mrs. Crum 
the washing machines. On appeal, this | 
judgment was reversed by the court of | 
civil appeals, and judgment rendered by 
that court for Mrs. Crum on the trade 
acceptances (284 S. W. 980), Associate 
Justice Stanford dissenting. 

The contention of the Lane Company 
is that the following clause of the trade 
acceptances renders same nonnegotiable 
and therefore subject to the rights and 
equities of said company 





growing out | 
contract with the Cascade | 
Company, to wit: 

“The obligation of the acceptor hereof 
arises out of the purchase of goods from 
the drawer, maturity being in conform- 
ity with the original terms of purchase.” 

We agree with the conclusion reached 
by the Associate Justice Stanford in his 
dissenting opinion as to the legal effect 
of the clause just quoted. In our opin- 
ion the clause has effect to render the | 
trade acceptances nonncgotiable under | 
the law merchant as well as S under the 


negotiable instruments act. The obliga- 
tion of the acceptor, according to the 
terms of said clause, arises not from 
the instruments themselves, but from a 
collateral transaction. For an instru- | 
ment to be negotiable, the obligation 
of the maker must arise exclusively from : 
the instrument. No obligation: arising 
from a collateral transaction can 
imported into the terms of the instru- 
ment without destroying the negotiabil- 
ity of the instrument. (8 Corpus Juris, 
pp. 113-114.) A negotiable instrument 
has been termed “a courier without lug- 
gage,’”’ whose countenance is its pass- 
port., This apt metaphor does not fit | 
these trade acceptances, for the reason 
they are ladened with the equipment 


ae Expenses — 


=) 


| General 
; Interest on public debt. 
| Refunds of receipts.... 


; ending 


' and outlays for 


be | 


of a wayfarer who does not trvael un- | 


der safe conduct. By their 
terms, these instruments bear burdens 
whose nature must be sought for be- 
yond the four corners of the instru- 
ments themselves. The clause in ques- } 
tion is more than a mere 


express | 


“statement ; 
\ of the transaction which gives rise to 


tme instrument,” as permitted by para- j 


graph 2, 
the Revised Statutes. 
ing a mere 


descriptive reference 


section 3, of article 5932 of } 
So far from be- ; 
to , 


the transaction which gave rise to the! 


instrument, the clause, in definite terms, 
points to that transaction as the source 
of the acceptor’s obligation to pay the 
amount, named in the instrument. 
legal effect of the clause is to render 
the paper subject to all the rights and 
equities of the 
transaction from which the 
of the acceptor arises. (Parker v. 
American Exchange Bank, 27 S. 
1072, 8 C. J. 124.) 
We recommend that the judgment of 
the court of civil appeals reversing the 
judgment of the trial court and render- 
ing judgment for defendant in error, 
reversed and that the judgment of the 
trial court be affirmed. 
HARVEY, Presiding Judge. 
Judgment of the court of 
peals reversed, 
court affirmed, as recommended by the 
commission of appeals. 
C. M. CURETON, 


March 2, 1927. 


civil ap- 


Central Verment to Pay 
Debi to Canadian National 


The Central Vermont Railway has ap- 
plied to the interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to sell $767.700 of | 
5 per cent refunding mortgage gold 
bonds and to take down from the trus- 
tees $1,394,000 of similar bonds and 
sell them also, the proceeds to be used 


! in partial payment of the company’s in- 


debtedness to the Canadian 
Railways. 


| Bond Issue Proposed to Pay 


' 
' 
| 
t 
' 
! 
} 
t 
Chief Justice. | 
i 
\ 
| 
! 


The | 
parties to the collateral | 
obligation , 7 


Wa 


be |} 


! ‘less than 99.891 per 
National ! 
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Part of Debt Due to Lessee 


, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 


The Philadelphia 


ity to issue and deliver to the Pennsyl- | 


vania Railroad $3,822,000 of general 
mortgage 442 per cent gold bonds in 
partial reimbursement of 
due to the Pennsylvania as lessec. 
Pennsylvania also asked authority to as- 
sum? obligation and liability in respect 
of the bonds, ae 


indebtedness ! 
The ; 


(INDEX 


INDEX 


U. S. Treasury State ‘ment 
July 16 
(Made Public July 19, 1927) 


Receipts 


iaereek: revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


inter- 

1,624,165.51 
371,714.48 

Total ordinary receipts $5,483,721.16 

Pubiic-debt. receipts... 1,460,350.00 

Balance previous day.. 167,668,207.37 


$174,61 


Expenditures 
expenditures. . 


Total 2,278.53 
$3,952,796.38 
275,282.84 
492,132.47 
Canal 25,507.31 
in 


Panama 
Operations 
accounts 


special 
244,294.89 


; Adjusted service certifi- 


cate fund 56,824.84 
Civil service retirement 

fund 
Investment 


14,902.62 
of 
117,687.91 
Total ordinary 
penditures 
Public-debt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts ... 
Other public-debt 
penditures 
Balance today.... 


ex- 
$4,790,841.48 


1,899,531.55 
167,921,905.50 
Total $174,612,278.53 


Worcester Revenues 


Exceed Expenditures 


| Financial Statistics Given for 


Massachusetts City Show 


$8,732,128 Outlay. 


The Department of Commerce has 


; Just announced a summary of the finan- 


cial statistics of the city corporation 
of Worcester, Mass., for the fiscal year 
November 30, 1926. The full 
text follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1926, amounted to 
$8,732928, or $45.24 per capita. In 
1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 


$22.24. Payments for the operation of 
public service enterprises (waterworks, 
scales and cemeteries) amounted to 
$346,261; interest on debt, $673,593; 
permanent improve- 
ments, including those for public serv- 
ice enterprises, $2,201,485. The total 
payments, therefore, for expenses of 
general departments and public service 


; enterprises, interest’ and outlays, were 


$11,953,467. 
Of this amount $97,526 represents 
payments by a city department or enter- 


prise to another on account of services. | 
The totals include all payments for | 


the year, whether made from current 


; revenues or from the proceeds of bond 


issues, 


The totai revenue receipts of Worces- | 


ter for 1926, were $12,630,229, or 
$65.44 per capita. This was $2,878,247 
more than the total 
year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $676,- 
762 more than the total payments in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in cash balances and pay- 
ment of temporary loans, not shown in 
this summary. 

Property taxes represented 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 73.3 
per cent for 1925, and 61.6 per cent 
for 1917. 
of property taxes collected was 141. 
from 1925 to 1926. The 
property taxes were $46.49 in 
$44.28 in 1925, and $20.56 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 
per cent of the total revenue for 1926, 


for 1917. 

The net indebtedness (funded or 
fixed debt less sinking fund assets) of 
Worcester on November 30, 1926, was 
$8,447,184, or $43.77 per capita. In 
1925 the per capita debt was $43.77, 
and in 1917, $42.87. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Worcester subject 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$323,182,000. The levy for all pur- 


;  &P- | poses for 1926 was $9,501,551, of which 
and that of the district | $8,541,700, or 89.9 per cent, was levied 


for the city corporation; $549,410, or 
5.8 per cent, for the State, dnd $410,- 
441, or 4.3 per cent, for the country. 
The per capita taxes levy for the city, 
State and county was $49.2 3 in 1926, 
$47.07 in =058, and $5 


Certificates to Be Sena 


By Long Island Railroad 


The arenes Gunanaiian Commission 
authoriz July 19, the Long Island 
teed to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $5,765,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at not 
cent of par and 
accrued dividends. 


{\— — 
| 


|  Corv0rate Financing 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


and for 1917, | 


payments of the | 


71 per |; 


The increase in the amount } 
per | 
' cent from 1917 to 1925, and 6 per cent 

per capita | 
1926, | 


7.4 | 


7 per cent for 1925, and 10.9 per cent 


to ad | 
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Investment Trusts 
In Britain Equalize 
Classes of Stock 


Trend Reported Toward 
Even Distribution of Pre- 
ferred and Common and 

40 Per Cent Deben- 
tures. 


In a report on the capital distribution 
of British investment trusts, the As- 


| sistant Commercial Attache at London, 
; Charles M. Lyon, states that the trend 


is toward equal distribution between pre- 
ferred and common stock, with deben- 
tures representing more than 40 per cent 
of all shares. Following is the full re- 
port: 


A recent examination of the financial 
structures of 25 of the leading British 
investment trust companies, having a 
combined capital of £60,507,175 (about 
$300,000,000), shows that 45.5 per cent 
of the issued capital is represented by 
debenture shares, 28.5 per cent by pre- 
ferred stock, and 30 per cent by common 
stock. 


The respective amounts were: Deben- 
ture, £25,176,848; preferred stock, £17,- 
262,042; and common stock, £18,068,235. 

Of. the 25 companies two have no de- 
bentures and one issues no preferred 
while all have ordinary (common) capi- 
tal outstanding. 

These percentages, however, do not 


' accurately portray the real trend, which 


calls for an equal distribution, between 
preferred and common, of all other than 
debenture, or borrowed, capital. Of the 
25 companies 15 have equal amounts, 
seven have more preferred than common, 
and in only three does common stock 
predominate. 

In fact, the typcial financial plan that 
prevailed a few years ago assigned one- 
half to debentures and split the remain- 

| ing half between the two types of owner- 
| ship, ordinary and preference. With 
small additional increases, restricted to 
one or another of the three types, this 
50-25-25 ratio has been slightly changed. 


Counterfeit Problem 


Of Europe Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
laws with which to suppress counter- 
feiting of all kinds. The committee was 
called by the League of Nations and met 
under its auspices. It will make its 
report to the League. 

Mr. Moran explained that the League 
later will submit these recommendations 
to all governments in the form of a 
questionnaire for their acceptance or re- 
jection or amendment with the view to 
eventual adoption of a general code, ef- 
fective in all countries, for defeating 
the operations and the punishment of 
counterfeiting. 

“The United States, of course,” Mr. 
Moran continued, “will find most of the 
recommendations already framed as laws. 
You see, our laws deal just as firmly 
with the person who counterfeits a for- 
eign coin or currency or security as with 
the one who counterfeits our own.” 

Mr. Moran said that one of the bases 
of the program was extradition. Such 
an arrangement will make apprehension 
and punishment much easier than it has — 
been heretofore, and, he thought, would 
| do much toward solving the problems 
faced by those powers. Attention must 
be called, he said, to the absence 
throughout Europe of any Federal corps 
| for dealing with counterfeiting such as 
| exists in the United States. 

“The nearest approach to a national 
organization that I saw,” said Mr. 
Moran, “was in Germany. There, the 
Reichsbank has a staff of experts who 
work much as do the technical men of 
the Treasury organization, up to the 
point of examining and determining the 
| counterfeits and how they were made. 
But when the technicians’ work is done, 
| the apprehension of the men who did 
the counterfeiting, the capture and con- 
fiscation of the equipment used, all has 
| to be done by the police. 
| “Of course, the police are under in- 
| structions to assist in every way, just 
the same as though it were a matter of 
local concern. I believe they do assist in 
a satisfactory way, also. 

“But the difference between the Euro- 
pean system and ours is easily seen. It 
must be remembered, too, that there is 
still that boundary line as an added prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Moran said that the recommenda- 
tions, when complete, undoubtedly will 
be sent to this Government for consid 
eration. Having participated in the con- 
ference which drew them, he will be able 
to discuss them in their several phases, 
but until then he felt it pwoer to ob- 
serve the request for secrecy. 

He will not attend the October session 
of the committee, he said, inasmuch as 
there are only two items on which deci- 
sion was reserved and they are not appli- 
cable to this country. 
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Depreciation 


Imported Liquor Held to Be Sub ject 
To Floor Tax Under 1918 Revenue Act 


Depreciated Value Circuit Court of Appeals Reverses Judgment Given for 


Firm Suing to Recover Payments. 


Board of Tax Appeals Is Di- 
> vected to Fix Fair 
Market Price of 
Properties. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of July 18 of the decision of the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit, remanding the tax case of 
the Chicago Railway Equipment 
Company to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, with directions to take fur- 
ther evidence, if necessary, for fix- 
ing the market values of properties 
of the taxpayer as of March 1, 1913, 
to compute allowable depreciation, 
and to allow a charge off of bad ac- 
counts for 1918. 

The full text proceeds: 

Article 164 says: 

“In case of property acquired by the 
taxpayer prior to March 1, 1913, the 
capital sum to be replaced is the fair 
market value of the property as of that 
date. In the absence of prof to the con- 
trary, it will be assumed that such value 
as of March 1, 1913, is the cost of the 
property less depreciation up to that 
date. To this sum should be added from 
time to time the cost of improvements, 
betterments, etc.” 

There is nothing to show the method 
pursued by the Commissioner in arriv- 


ing at the value of the property to be | 


depreciated, other than that which is dis- 
closed in the opinion of the Board. After 
saying that the Commissioner declined 
to approve the claim of plaintiff as to 
the values of March 1, 1913, it says: 

“Instead, he” (the Commissioner) 
“computed the allowance for exhaustion, 
wear and tear of the buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment upon the basis of 
undepreciatd cost on March 1, 1913, plus 
the cost of additions since that time, 
as representing, in the absence of better 
evidence, the far market price or values 
on March 1, 1913.” 

After making some reference to the 
evidence before the Board, the opinion 
says: 


“No evidence of any character was | 
submitted showing the fair market price | 


or values of the properties in question 
on March 1, 1913, or as showing that 
the taxpayper’s method of determining 
the value on March 1, 1913, upon the 
basis of cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation in any way represented the 
fair market value on that date.” 

That there was no 
urged by the Commissioner. 

In one decision by the Board, cited by 
the Commissioner, it is said: 

“Value is what the property is worth. 
It is what it would bring in the open 
market if offered for sale by an owner 
willing, but not compelled, to sell to a 
purchaser willing, but not compelled, to 
buy. Value is frequently affected by 
things far removed from depreciation or 
cost. * * * Values results largely from 
demand or earning power, which may 
or may not be the same thing. It is | 
commonly affected by periods of pros- 

perity or financial depression.” 


Board Disregarded 
Competent Evidence 
Those expressions, taken in connec- 


tion with the conclusion by the Board 
that there was no evidence in this case 


of any character showing the fair mar- | 


ket value as of March 1, 1913, indicate 
that the Board disregarded competent 
and material evidence bearing upon the 
market value as of that date. 

Market value, speaking very generally, 
may be said to be the price which one, 
under no compulsion, is willing to take 
for property which he has for sale, and 
which another, under no compulsion, be- 
ing desirous of and able 
willing to pay for the article. But mar- 
ket value is so dependent upon times, 
places, conditions and people that that 
which is a good rule in one case may 
be no rule under other circumstances. 
For instance, staple articles of merchan- 
dise, such as fuel, clothing or food at 
most times and places have a_ well- 
known market value; but the market 
value of plants used for manufacturing 
purposes, or buildings, equipped for spe- 
cial business or commercial purposes, 
are affected by many conditions. 
Muser v. Magone, 155 U. S. 240. 

In this case, the evidence shows that 
plaitiff was organized in 1892, and com- 
menced operation in .a comparatively 
small plant in the city of Chicago. Dur- 


ing the years 1900 and 1904, it erected | 
Detroit, | 
In | 


a building and equipment in 
Mich., at the expense of $40,000. 
1905, it acquired a building at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for $62,500, which was 
put in condition and then appraised at 
$130,000. 
at Marion, Ind., for $97,000, that 
appraised, in 1907, at $185,000. Those 
two plants were acquired from bank- 
rupt institutions. In 1907, it erected a 
plant in Chicago at a cost of $353,- 
338.57. In 1912, it acquired another 
bankrupt plant in Franklin, Pa., at a 
cost of $175,000, the major portion of 


which was destroyed by fire in 1913. Dur- | 


ing 1913 and 1914 a corrugated iron 
structure was erected at what is called 
a reproductive value of $163,000. There 
was also built, in 1913 and 1914, 


931.50. 

It thus appegrs that in the 21 or 
years from 1892 to 1914, plaintiff, from 
the operation of the small y!ant, cost- 
ing $26,000 and since abandoned, built 
and acquired plants, the buildings and 
equipment of which cost $756,951; and il 


there is added the difference between-the | 


tost to plaintiff of the Marion, Ind., and 
Grand Rapids bankrupt plants and the 
appraised value thereof, made shortly 


thereafter, the value, measured by the | 


tost to construct, would be but little un- 
lez $900,000.-approximately $195,000 of 


such evidence is 


to buy, is | 


See | 


In 1907, it acquired a plant | 
was | 


at | 
Franklin, a brake-beam plant for $151,- | 
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UNITED STATES v. ALFRED LEEB AND 
Louis Nova, Co-PARTNERS, DoInG Bus- 
INESS UNDER THE FIRM NAME AND 
STYLE OF BATJER & COMPANY; CIRCUIT 
Court OF APPEALS, 

No. 337. 

A withdrawal tax paid upon distilled 
spirits pursuant to Section 300 of the 
War Revenue Act of 1917, is an internal 
revenue tax and the spirits are subject 
to the floor tax imposed by Section 604 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 upon dis- 
tilled spirits held for sale for beverage 
purposes, upon which the internal rev- 
enue tax imposed by law has been paid, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, held herein. 

Charles H. Tuttle, Thomas J. Crawford 
and Abbot Low Moffat for the plaintiff 
and Benjamin A. Levett and William E. 
Russell for the defendants. 


SECOND CIRCUIT, 


Before Manton, Hand, and Swan, Cir- 
cuit Judges, 

The opinion of the court, delivered by 
Judge Swan, follows: 

Writ of error to the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York to review a judgment 
entered for the plaintiffs in a 
brought to recover taxes paid under pro- 


test and claimed to have been illegally | 


assessed and collected. Reversed. 


Two Causes Set Forth 
For Recovery of Taxes 

Cireuit Judge Swan: The complaint 
! set forth two causes of action for 
recovery of different sums collected by 
the United States as taxes upon distilled 
Plaintiffs had judgment upon 
both counts, after denial of the defend- 
ant’s motion to 
} upon the ground that it failed to set 
forth facts sufficient to constitute a cause 


spirits. 


dismiss 


of action. Liability on the cause of ac- 
tion set forth in the second count is ad- 
mitted by the United States. 
of error 


The writ 
judgment 
only in so far as it relates to the first 


seeks to review the 


which was put into the two Franklin 
plants in 1913 and 1914. 


erated profitably or otherwise in 
Plaintiff was buying and bk ling 
plants right up to and in the 
and 1913. It does appear that they 
shipped annually, during the years 1914, 
1915 and 1916, 125,000 of 
manufactures, 


1915. 


new 


tons 


Business Was Started 
| In Small Way, Record Cites 


and the record shows that in December, 
1917, it had capital invested 
997.12. It had then a capital of nearly 


000. Aconsiderable income tax for 1916 
is shown. 
on income, $120,000, and, for 1918, $145,- 
000, and there is now claimed for those 
years $108,000 more. It is not disputed 
that they expended in 1912, 1913 
1914 nearly $200,000 in new properties 
and buildings. 

We are of opinion that those and other 
matters pretty conclusively show that 


ful operation in 1913. 

Assuming that it the Guty and 
the intention of the Commissioney to ar- 
rive at the value of plaintiff's property 
for the purpose of establishing the de- 
preciation allowable because of cxhaus- 
tion, we must also assume that inquiries 
were made concerning conditions on 
March 1, 1913. The schedules nmiade by 


was 


missioner’s answer here, show that those 
agents made exhaustive investigations 
into plaintiff’s business. It is not pos- 
sible that in their investigation they re- 
mained ignorant of so many o° the 
above herein recited, and, 
must have had, and the Cc 
must have had, evidence of mat 
o. March 1, 1913. 

It is not necessary that a 
shall be for sale before it can 
market value. Neither is iv necessary 
that there shall be a kn 
it. All the properties had, vithin 13 
| years, been purchased in th> 

Two of them were purchased 
about a year of March 1, 1915. 
properties were a part of a prosperous 
and going concern, and were adapted to 
the purposce for which they were used. 


facts 
they 
ioner 
lue 


Sv, 


property 


within 


the obvious and 
had before it no evidence March 1, 
1915, value, and that the Board erred 
in rejecting the evidence before it of a 
market value. 


not disregard say it 


of 


(c). Whether the depreciation rates ap- 
plied were in any un- 
posibly in the of 
giving the corrugated ir. i building the 
same rate as the concrete is doubtful. 
} The witness Forward, who knew most 
about the rates, said the item scheduled 
; as “power” had a normal useful life of 
20 years and machinery of 10 years, 
and they were given, respectively, a 5 
per cent and a 10 per cent rate. He 
agreed to 20 per cent for tHe automo- 
biles. Unless there is something to con- 
tradict the Forward testimony as to the 
| corrugated iron building, it would appear 


sense erroneous, 


less single instance 





iat should have a depreciation rate of 
> per cent. 
We do not 


increase of 


think there should be an 
| 50 per cent because of the 
; additional operation of machinery during 
| the years in- question. 

j; The case is reversed and remanded to 
| the Bourd of Tax Appeals, with direction 


o (ake further evidence, if necessary, on | 


to fix the market 
Mareh 1, 191%, aed, further, 
the depreciation th. recon 
herewith, and to 

of bad accounts /o1 


question, and 
ue as of 
0 base in ac- 


the 
year 


lance allow 


charge-off the 
1918, 


July 2, 1927, 


suit | 





the | 


the complaint, | 


It is wrged that there is no evidence 
to show whether the properties were op- | 


yea#® 1912 | 


their | 


The business started in a small way, | 
$4,796,- | 
$2,500,000, and a surplus of over $1,356,- | 
Plaintiff was taxed, for 1917, | 


|; levied a tax upon all distilled spirits in 


and | 


| to domestic and to imported spirits. 


the business must have been in success- | 


. : ; ‘ | 
Revenue agents and filed with the Com- 


| whether 


have a} 
vn bLuver for | 
market. | (.. a: ; 
! tlon “internal revenue taxes” 


These | ree ; 
| Spirits, the term is not so perfectly apt; 


We are of opinion that the Board could | 


|} moved 


| phrase “internal 
| tion 


cause of action. Therefore this opinion 
and the facts statec therein relate solely 
to this cause of action. 

The tax in question is the “floor tax” 


imposed by section 604 of the Revenue 


| Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057, 1107; Comp. 


St. section 5986j) upon distilled spirits 
held for sale for beverage purposes, 
“upon which the internal revenue tax 
now imposed by law has been paid.” 
The plaintiffs contended that their spirits 
were not subject to this floor tax be- 
cause they had not paid, and- were not 
by law required to pay, an internal reve- 
nue tax. The United States contended 
that such a tax had been paid, as shown 
by facts now to be stated, and that there- 
fore section 604 was applicable. 
Plaintiffs’ spirits were imported 
through the port of New York, and were 
deposited in a United States bonded 


| warehouse under customs custody. Upon 


withdrawal of the spirits prior to Feb- 


| ruary 24, 1919, the date of passage of 
j the Revenue Act of 1918, plaintiffs paid 


to the collector of customs at the port 
of New York duty of $2.60 per proof 
gallon, pursuant to Schedule H, par. 
237, of the Tariff Act of 1913 (38 Stat. 
114, 135; Comp. St. section 5291), and 
also a tax of $2.10 per proof gallon, pur- 


| suant to section 300 of the War Revenue 


Act of 1917 (40 Stat. 300, 308; Comp. 


| St. section 5986a). 


| District Court Finds 


Tax Wrongly Collected 

The District Court (Leeb v. U. S., 16 
F. [2d] 937) held that the tax of $2.10 
per proof gallon paid under said section 
300 was a duty tax, not an internal reve- 
nue tax, and that therefore the floor tax 
under said section 604 was erroneously 
collected, and should be recovered by the 
plaintiffs. 

The plaintiffs’ argument and the deci- 
sion of ‘the District Court rest upon the 


} inaptness of the phrase “internal revenue 


taxes” to embrace the tax levied under 


| section 300 of the War Revenue Act of 
} 1917 


upon imported distilled spirits in 
It may well be that for some pur- 
poses, and within the purview of cer- 
tain such a tax should be 
deemed a duty. But legislative intent 
may be defeated by an invariable defini- 
tion, as has frequently been held, 
the same word may be used with different 
meanings in different statutes. Com- 
pare United States v. Mouat, 124 U. S. 
503, 8 S. Ct. 505, 3 L. Ed. 463, and United 
States v. Hendee, 124 U. S. 309, 8 S. Ct. 
507, 31 L. Ed. 465. We have to do only 


bond. 


Statutes, 


and, 


| with the meaning of the words “internal 


revenue taxes,” as used in the Revenue 
Act of 1918, and particularly in section 
604 thereof. This requires a_ close 
scrutiny of the language and purpose 
of certain sections both of the 1918 and 
1917 acts. 


Section 300 of the Revenue Act of 1917 


bond, whether of domestic or imported 
origin, payable upon withdrawal from 
bond. The imposition so laid is by its 
terms called “a tax,” and is applied alike 
It 
is declared to be “in addition to the tax 
now imposed by law.” Section 600 (a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 (Comp. St. 
section 5986e) is the corresponding sec- 
tion of that statute.” It increases the 
rate of taxation, and it expressly states 
that it is “in lieu of the internal reve- 
nue taxes now imposed thereon by law.” 
No one suggests that the tax laid upon 
imported spirits in bond by this section 
is additional to the tax levied by sec- 
tion 300 of the 1917 act. In other words, 
it is conceded that the phrase “in lieu 
of internal revenue taxes now imposed 
thereon by law” repeals the tax levied 
by said section 300 upon bonded spirits 
domestic or imported. If the 
“internal revenue taxes” in sec- 
tion 600 (a) comprehend the tax laid un- 
der section 300 upon imported spirits in 
bond, the in section 604 
should naturally receive the same mean- 
ing. There is nothing to indic.te a dif- 
ferent meaning for them. Nor is it un- 
natural to refer to the tax levied under 
section 300 as “an internal revenue tax.” 
It was laid upon bonded distilled spirits 
of domestic as well as of imported origin. 
As applied to the former, the designa- 


word s 


same words 


was abso- 


lutely accurate. As applied to imported 


but it is adequate to indicate the intent 


| of Congress to group together the tax 


upon domestic and the tax upon imported 
spirits in bond imposed by the same sec- 
tion of the 1917 act. Had the tax under 
section 300, as applied to imported spirits 
in bond, been called a duty tax, rather 
than an internal revenue tax, confusion 


might have arisen as to whether the duty ! 


of $2.60 per proof gallon imposed by the 
-fariff Act of 1913 was not repealed. 


Tax Held to Apply 
To Imported Spirits 
The same the phrase 
again in 611 of the 1918 act 
(Comp. section 6110g), which 
poses a tax on still wines “in lieu of the 
internal revenue taxes now imposed 
thereon by law.” 


use of 
section 
St. 


appears 


section 6110c). That tax applied to im- 
ported as well as to domestic wines re- 
from custom bonded 


The 


house 
premises for sale or consumption. 
revenue taxes” in sec- 
611 must have been intended 
cover the taxes theretofore imposed upon 
imported wines while on such premises. 
It is immaterial that the lax as applied 
to imported spirits in bond was collected 
by the collector of customs rather than 
ot revenue, Con- 
not unnaturally to it 


or 


the collector imternal 


gress may reier as 


an internal revenue tax, when grouping ! 


it with the tax imposed by the same sec- 
tion on domestic spirits. Moreover, in 
the second paragraph of section 300 a 
tax is laid upon imported perfumes con- 











im- | 


This was in substitu- | 

s ; ‘ : | 

| tion for the tax imposed by section 309 
of the Revenue Act of 1917 (Comp.SSt. } 





to | 


Transportation 


Mutual Service 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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KR 


Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 


inches, usually em- 


ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


| NTERNAL REVENUE: 


Section 300, Act of 1917: Section 604, Act of 1918; 


Distilled Spirits: Floor Tax: Withdrawal Tax.---Withdrawal tax paid upon 
listilled spirits pursuant to Section 300 of 1917 War Revenue Act ig an internal 
‘evenue tax and such spirits are subject to floor tax imposed by Section 604 of 
1918 Act.—United States v. Batjer & Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir- 
cuit).—Yearly Index Page 1426, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


I IMITATIONS: Collection: Sec 278 (d); 1924 Act: Sec. 1106, 1926 Act.—Pro- 

4 visions of section 278 (d), 1924 Act, providing that tax assessed within 
statutory period may be collected by distraint or by proceeding in court, begun 
within six years after assessment of tax, held to have no application to assess- 


ment made before entactment of that Act. 


Collection of deficiency held to be 


oarred by period of limitations prescribed by Sec. 1106, 1926 Act.—National 
Products Co. v. Comm’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1426, 


Col. 6 (Volume II). 


"TELEGRAPH MESSAGES: Tax on Transportation and Other Facilities: 

Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921: Decision of Supreme Court.—Telegraph 
messages transmitted under a contract between a telegraph company and a 
railroad company for a mutual exchange of services are charged for within 
the meaning of Subdivisions (f) of Sections 500 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921 and are, therefore, taxable thereunder.—Treasury Decision, based on 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Hellmich 
v. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 


4372, Vol. I.)—T. D. 4040. 


erty: Jurisdiction: Bill of Review: 
wt 


Appeal.—Where court below dismissed 


bill of review, held, on appeal, the errors alleged being apparent on the 
face of the record, decree of lower court affirmed as there was no such lack of 
jurisdiction as to make the decree void.—Dyer et al v. Stauffer, as Marshal, etc. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1426, Col. 4 (Vol- 


ume IT). 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


taining distilled spirits, and it is provided 
that such tax shall be collected by the 
collector customs and deposited as 
internal revenue collections. This tax, 
though collected by the collector of cus- 
toms, is referred to in section 600 (c) 
of the 1918 act (Comp. St. section 59861) 
by the phrase “in lieu of the internal 
tax now imposed thereon by 


of 


revenue 
law.” 

We conclude that the statutory lan- 
guage indicates an intent by Congress 
to include within the phrase “internal 
revenue taxes,” in section 604 of the 1918 
act, the tax inrposed by section 300 of 
the 1917 act upon distilled spirits in 
bond, whether of domestic or imported 
origin. 

A consideration of the purpose of the 
legislation ieads to the same result. The 
War Revenue Act of 1917, by section 303 
(Comp. St. section 5986b), imposed a 
floor tax upon distilled spirits which had 
been withdrawn from bond before its 
passage. The rate of the floor tax was 
the same as that of the withdrawal tax 
imposed by section 300. The two sections 
were mutually exclusive. Distilled spirits 
thereafter withdrawn from bond were to 
pay the withdrawal tax; those thereto- 
fore withdrawn were to pay the floor tax. 
The purpose of the floor tax, in addition 
to the paramount object of raising reve- 
nue, was evidently to equalize the burden 
of taxation, and make distilled spirits 
already withdrawn bear the same in- 
creased taxation as was placed upon 
spirits thereafter to be withdrawn. The 
same purpose is apparent in the similar 
correlation of sections 600 and 604 of the 
1918 act. To exempt imported spirits 
already withdrawn, because the with- 
drawal tax they had paid was referred 
to as an internal revenue tax, instead of 
a duty tax, would defeat this purpose. 

Furthermore, for many years Congress 
had maintained a system of taxation 
upon domestic and imported distilled 


| spirits, which granted a differential pref- 


erence of $1.50 per gallon to spirits of 
domestic origin. If the construction of 
section 604 for which the plaintiffs con- 
tend were adopted, it would result in a 
discrimination of $1.70 per gallon in 
favor of imported spirits. We should 
hesitate to impute to Congress, unless 
clearly expressed, an intention to reverse 


| its long-established policy in favor of 


domestic spirits at the very time when 
every source of revenue was being 
sought. See Santoni & Co. v. Rafferty, 
10 F.(2d) 788 (C, C. A. 2). No such in- 
tent is evident in the Revenue Act of 
1918. On the contrary, we regard the 
act as clearly expressing an intent that 
the floor tax imposed by section 604 
should be levied upon imported as well as 
domestie spirits which had paid the with- 
drawal tax levied by section 400 of the 
1917 act (Comp. St. Section 6204a). 

The judgment upon the first cause of 
action set forth in the complaint is re- 
versed, and complaint as to this 
count is dismissed, with costs to the 
plaintiff in error. 

June 6, 1917, 


the 


Decree Dismissing Suit 
Sustained Despite Erorr 


ILMER C. Dyer, ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. 
GEORGE A. STAUFFER, AS MARSHAL, 
ETC., No. 4660; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

The action of the lower court, sitting 
in equity, was found by this court to be 
erroneous but not void. The decree be- 
low was affirmed. 

Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges, and Gore, District Judge. 

The per curiam opinion of the Court 
follows in full text: 

The United States brought an equity 
suit in the court below against the stock- 
holders of a defunct corporation, alleging 
that taxes were due from it, that the de- 
fendants had received its assets on dis- 
tribution that they should restore 
enough lo pay (hese taxes. 

There Were due personal service and, 
upon default, a decree as prayed. When 
an execution was levied, the defendants 
in that suit filed this bill against the 
United States Marshal to enjoin collec 
tion, 

Their claim is that the first decree was 
invelid because the bill therein did not 
show a judgment of law against the cor- 


and 








poration and because the corporation 
was not made a party defendant. The 
court below dismissed this present bill. 


It was in effect, though not so named, a | 


bill of review. 


The error alleged being apparent on 
the face of the record, there can be no 


relief at this time unless there had been | 


such a lack of jurisdiction as to nlake the 
decree void; and upon such lack of juris- 
diction appellant relied. 

It is often said that a court of equity 
has no jurisdiction of a creditor’s bill if 
there was no judgment at law, or if an 
indispensable party is not on the record. 
This is not an accurate use of the term. 
If the relief sought is of an equitable 
character and the parties against whom 
it is sought are in court, it is clear that a 
court of equity has jurisdiction. 

Upon objection duly made, sometimes 
without objection, it should decline to 
proceed without necessary parties or 
lacking prescribed conditions; but, if it 
does proceed, its action is erroneous, not 
void. 

The distinctions between lack of juris- 
diction and lack of a good case have been 
pointed out repeatedly, most recently in 
General Investment Co. v. New York 
Central, 271 U. S. 228, 230. 

The decree is affirmed, 

June 6, 1927. 





| under 








AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PurLisHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Gellection of Deficiency in Tax Ruled 


Deficiencies 


eee SSS ee 


To Be Barred by Period of Limitations 


Statutory Provision Fixing Period of Six Years for Dis- 
traint Not to Be Applied to Prior Assessment. 


NATIONAL Propucts Co., vy. COoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 6136. 

Provisions of section 278 (d) of the 
Revenue Act, providing that a tax as- 
sessed within the statutory period may 
be collected by distraint or by a pro- 
ceeding in court, begun within six years 
after the assessment of the tax, but no 
application to an assessment made be- 


fore the enactment of that act, the Board | 


of Tax Appeals held herein. 

Collection of the deficiency herein was 
held to be barred by the period of Imiita- 
tions under Section 1106 of the 1926 Act. 


The findings of fact and the opinoin ! 


follow: 

The petitioner is a West Virginia cor- 
poration and its original income and 
profits-tax return for 1917 was filed 
April 29, 1918. Thereafter the petitioner 
executed and forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner a consent, dated February 13, 
1923, prepared by the Commissioner and 
accepted by him on or about February 
21, 1923, which reads as follows: 

“In pursuance of the provisions of 
subdivision (d) of section 250 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, Natt 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Penn., and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, here- 
by consent to a determination, asseess- 
ment, and collection of the amount of in- 
come, excess-profits,.or war-profits taxes 
due under any return,made by or on be- 
half of the said corporation for the years 
1917 under the Revenue Act of 1921, or 
prior income, excess-profits, or 
war-profits tax acts, or under Section 38 
of the act entitled “An Act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1909. This waiver is in effect for one 


| year from the date it is signed by the 


taxpayer. 


Consent Is Executed 
And Sent to Commissioner 


Thereafter petitioner executed and for-_ 
| warded to the Commissioner a consent’ 
| dated January 7, 1924, prepared by the 


Commissioner and acepted by him on or 
about January 10, 1924, which reads as 
follows: 


“In pursuance of the provisions of 
subdivision (d) of section 250 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, National Products 
Company of West Virginia, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, hereby consent to a determina- 
tion, assessment, and collection of the 
amount of income, excess-profits, or war- 
profits taxes due under any return made 
by or on behalf of the said comparty for 
the year 1917 under the Revenue Act of 
September 8, 1916, as amended by the 
Act of October 3, 1917. This waiver is 
effective one year from date signed by 
taxpayer.” 

On March 22, 1924, an assessment 
of an additional tax of $197,847.78 for 


. dont fool 
yourself 


ional Products | 


income and profits tax for 1917 was 

made by the Commissioner, being the 

tax here involved. On April 14, 1924, 

the petitioner filed a claim for the abate- 

ment of this tax. On July 1, 1925, the 

Commissioner mailed to the petitioner 

the deficiency notice in which it was 

determined that a portion only of the 
additional tax so assessed should be 
abated. No part of such additional as- 
sessment has been paid. The petitioner 

filed his petition with the Board on Au- , 

gust 10, 1925. 

On July 7, 1926, the petitioner filed 
with the collector of internal revenue 
| of the district in which such assessment 

was made a letter in which it contended 

! that the period of limitations for the 

collector of the tax had expired and re- 

quested that the assessment “be certi- 
fied back to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on Form 53.” Such form 
consists of a report by the collector to 
the Commissioner that taxes  assessec 
have not been-collected, that the col- 
lector is unable to collect such taxes 
and provides for the statement of th 
reason therefor. The collector filed 
such form with the Commissioner and, 
as ground for his failure to collect, at- 
tached thereto a copy of the letter from 
the petitioner claiming that collection 
was barred. The Commissioner there- 
after, on July 17, 1926, signed and de- 
livered to the said collector a schedule 
| known and entitled “Schedule of assess- 
ments abated as uncollectible’” which 
authorized the collector to take credit 
on his accounting forms and records for 
the taxes thereon specified,, which had 
been reported as uncollectible and were 
allowed as uncollectible. Such schedule 
listed and included the taxes here in 
controversy. The petitioner was ad- 
vised by the collector of such action. 

| Thereafter under date of August 28, 

1926, the respondent mailed a letter to 

the said collector with respect to said 

additional assessment which read in part 

; as follows: 

The Income Tax Unit states that the 
uncollectible claim has been reconsid- 
ered in view of the fact that the case 
is pending before the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. Therefore, it 
will be necessary for your office to re- 

| $180 the uncollectible assessment of 





$180,819.56. 

Your ‘accounts should be adjusted by 
debiting account 6a and crediting ac- 
count in this amount. Pfease attach, a 
copy of this letter to the Form 820 iy m 
which this transaction is reflected. Ap- 
propriate notation should be made oin 
your copy of the schedule. | 

Thereafter the collector made an entry 
on his assessment list, purporting to re- 

| verse the entry abating the assessment. 
To be continued in the issue of 
July 21. 


Decency demands it 


Don’t fool yourself by 
thinking thatyou never 
have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). The worst 
offenders are usually 
unaware of it. You, 
yourself, can never tell. 


Therefore, common 
decency demands that 
before meeting people, 
you put yourself on the polite side 
by the use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. You simply rinse the 


mouth. 


Ve 
Had Halitosis 


115 that about 


every third man that 
walks intothe shop 
has halitosis. Who 
should know better 
than barbers? 


Face to face evidence 


barbers say 


Immediately and effec- 
tively, Listerine com- 
bats unpleasant odors 
arising from teeth and 
gums, the most com. 
monsource ofhalitosis. 


Better keep a bottle 
handy in home and 
office so that you may 
never offend. You will 
-be interested in readin 
book on etiquette. Address Lam- 
bert Phatmacal Co., Dept. G-3, 


our free 


2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it cleans 
teeth whiter and in quicker time 
than ever before. We'll wager 
you'll like it. Large tube 25c, 


—the safe antiséptic 





AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Commerce 


Latin America Buys 
From United States 
Flavoring Extracts 


Gains in Shipments Noted 
for 1926 and for 
Five Months 
of 1927. 


More than 60 per cent of the half 
million dollars’ worth of flavoring ex- 
tracts exported last year from the United 
States was destined for Latin American 
countries, according to a statement just 
issued by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
follows: 

Exports of flavoring extracts from the 
United States in 1926 showed an increase 
of .14.7 per cent in quantity and 7 per 
cent in value over exports in 1924, which 
was the first year that flavoring extracts 
were segregated from fruit juices in the 
official export statistics. 

Exports in 1926 totaled 596,605, valued 
at $475,427, as compared with 498,157 
pounds with a value of $428.353 in 1925, 
and 557,418 pounds valued at $398,966 in 
1924, 

Rise Noted for 1927. 

During the first five months of 1927 
the quantity exported amounted to 270,- 
328 pounds, with a value of $201,740, as 
compared with 243,667 pounds valued at 
$189,586 in the corresponding period of 
1926. 


Of the quantity exported in 1926, 62 
per cent went to Latin American coun- 
tries, 11 per cent to Europe, 10 per cent 
to Asia, 12 per cent to Canada and 5 per 
cent to Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, Oceania and Africa. 

Shipments to Europe and South Amer- 
ica in 1926 showed an appreciable gain 
over the two years preceding. Canada 
gained over 1924, but dropped back as 
compared with 1925. 

Exports to Mexico were larger than in 
1925, but somewhat less than in 1924; 
the same is true for the West Indies. 
Central America took a larger quantity 
in 1926 than in either of the preceding 
years. 

Exports to Orient Decline. 

Exports to Asia, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Oceania, on the other hand, 
dropped considerably as compared with 
the two preceding years. 

In 1926 the total of 596,605 pounds 
was distributed to 76 countries. The 
principal markets in 1926 were 


Venezuela, in the order named. 


Several countries have shown an in- | . ct ; 
| States Customs Court in a decision just 


creasing interest in American flavoring 
gextracts. Exports to Germany rose from 


‘ , p 2,958 pounds in 1924 to 29,858 pounds 


\ 
' 


in 1926; to Italy, from 811 to 12,467 


pounds; to Argentina, from 819 to 4,685 | 


pounds; to Brazil, from 1.925 to 3,007; 


to Venezuela, from 23,982 to 37,859. 


On the other hand, there was a con- } 


tinuous decline in exports to Japan, from 
38,169 pounds in 1924 to 13,707 pounds 
in 1926. Shipments to. Australia 


from 21,085 pounds to 12,857 pounds dur- 
ing the same period. 


Building Under Way 


In Panama Canal Zone 


Commissary Division to Con- 
centrate Its Activities at 
Mount Hope. 


Work on the construction of a new 
warehouse and other buildings for the 
commissary division at Mount Hope, Pan- 


statement made public July 19 by the 
Washington Office of the Panama Canal. 

When completed, all wholesale, ship- 
ping and distributing units of the divi- 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Construction of a new warehouse, 
checking-in shed and general manager’s 
office for the commissary division at 
Mount Hope is well under way. 

The plans provide for a three-story 
warehouse, 483 feet by 123 feet, check- 
ing-in shed, 120 feet by 70 feet, and an 
ffice, 80 feet by 60 feet. The cost of the 
ntire ‘project, including design, roads, 
tracks, equipment, elevators, furniture, 
ete., is estimated at $1,096,091. 

The warehouse will house a new mod- 
ern bakery, coffee roasting and packing 
plant, and the wholesale groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, and shoe departments 
of the commissary. When completed, all 
of the wholesale, shipping and distri- 
buting units will be concentrated at 
Mount Hope. 

It is intended to assign the concrete 
warehouse at Cristobal, occupied at 
present by the commissary division, to 
The Panama Canal Press, after remodel- 
ing the building for use as a printing 
plant. 


Automotive Products 
In Canada Shows Gain 


An increase of nearly $25,000,000 in 
the value of the automotive production 
of Canada is reported for 1926 by the 
Vice Consul at Montreal, John F. Dem- 
ing. His report, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows: 

The output of the automotive industry 
in Canada for 1926 increased to $133,- 
598,456 from $110,835,388 for 1925 and 
$88,430,418 for 1924, according to ad- 
vices from Vice Consul John F. Deming, 
Montreal, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

There were 24,611 cars produced dur- 
ing the month of April, 1927, and 23,250 
cars in March, 1927. For the four 
months ending April 30, the production 


de- | 
creased from 18,234 pounds in 1924 to | 


6,804 pounds in 1926, and to New Zealand | as “marine glue,” but in fact consisting 
' glue, s zg 


| visions 


| was 





to Colombia, from 25,641 to 60,934, and | bleached shellac. 


| provisions 
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Iron and Steel 


Union Steel Company of South Africa 
To Establish Tube Works in Transvaal 


Other Subsidiary Undertakings in Prospect for Develop- 
ment of Industry in Dominion. 


Founded to develop the steel indus- 
try in South Africa, the Union Steel 
Corporation is reported arranging to 
establish a steel tube works in the Trans- 
vaal. 

This is reported to the Department of 
Commerce in advices from the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Johannesburg, 
Floyd E. Sullivan. The full text of his 
advices follows: 

Arrangements have been made, accord- 
ing to local press reports, with a large 
English manufacturing company for the 
establishment of tube works at Vereenig- 
ing, Transvaal, in association with the 
Union Steel Corporation: (South Africa), 
Ltd. It is further reported that other 
negotiations are in progress for the es- 
tablishment of additional subsidiary 
undertakings. 


The Union Steel Corporation 
founded in 1911 for the purpose of de- 
veloping the industry in South 


was 


steel 


Africa, and until recently scrap iron con- | 


its raw material. 


stituted source of 

A concession was granted by the South 
African Government which the 
Railway Administration agreed to sell 
scrap iron which it controlled the 
Union Steel Corporation, and the Gov- 
ernment in turn agreed to purchase the 
corporation’s products under certain con- 
ditions. 

On this basis the organization was es- 
tablished, and as a natural development 
the corporation has now erected blast, 
furnaces with a capacity of 60,000 tons 


under 


to 


a year, at Newcastle, Natal, for the pro- | 


duction of pig iron. 





Customs Duty Fixed — 
For Beaded Dresses 


Ruled to Be Assessed by Col- 
lector at Rate of 75 
Per Cent. 


New York, July 19.—Wearing ap- 
parel embroidered or ornamented with 
beads, suitable as models of women’s 
wearing apparel, was properly assessed 
for duty by the collector at the rate of 
75 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
of paragraph 1430, Tariff Act 
1922, the United States Cnstoms Court 
rules in a decision just handed down, 
overruling a protest of Harry Rentner, 
Inc. Claim was made for free entry 
under the grovisions of Section 308 of 
the said act, as models, which claim is 
denied in an opinion by Judge Young, 
who writes, in conclusion, as follows: 

“When called for trial this case was 
submitted upon the record without the 
introduction of any evidence. From an 
examination of the record before us, we 
find that the merchandise in question 
not exported under Government 
supervision before the expiration of the 
bonded period. Inasmuch as the regula- 


| tions were not complied with, the pro- 


test is overruled. Let judgment be en- 


| tered accordingly.” 
Cuba, | 
Canada, Colombia, Mexico, Panama and | 


(Protest 161377-G-9364-26. 


Duty Fixed on Shellac. 
Ad. Hurst & Co. win before the United 


rendered, setting aside the collector’s as- 


| sessment of duty at the rate of 20 per 


cent ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922, on 
certain merchandise invoiced as white 
In finding in the im- 
porters’ favor, Judge Young holds that 
free entry should have been permitted 
the shellac in question under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1604 of the same act. 
(Protests 174026-G-199991-26, etc.) 
Bitumen Granted Free Entry. 
Merchandise described on the invoice 


of bitumen, is held by the United States 
Customs Court, in a ruling granting re- 
lief to the Frank Richard & Gardiner Co., 
to be entitled to free entry under the 
of paragraph 1609, 1922 
Tariff Act, as bitumen. The action of 
the collector in taking duty as nonenu- 
merated manufactured article, at the 


| rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under 


paragraph 1459, is therefore set aside 
by Judge Young. 
(Protest 8126-G-38137-24.) 


| British Faking to ‘Jazz’ 
ama Canal Zone, at~a cost of $1,096,- | — 

091, is “well under way,” according to a | 

| exports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of instruments usually asso- 
ciated with American “jazz” music to 
England is significant of a popular de- 


1 | mand for this new type of music. 
sion will be concentrated at Mount Hope. | 


During 1920 United States band in- 


| Struments were shipped to England to 
| the value of $3,514, and in 1925, after a 


consistent increase in such exports dur- 
ing the intervening years, the total value 


; of band instruments exported to Great 


Britain amounted to $121,034. 

During 1926 total shipments did not 
reach those of the preceding year, pri- 
marily because conditions in Great Brit- 
tain incident to the great strike were 
unfavorable. Nevertheless the total value 
of band instruments imported into Great 
Britain during 1926 greatly exceeded 
those imported in 1924. 

In comparing imports of 1926 and 1925, 
the fact that the so-called McKenna du- 
ties of 33 
ing only six months of 1925, 
they were levied on imported band _ in- 
struments during the entire year of 1926, 
should also be considered. 

In general, the market for trumpets, 
trombones and cornets is depressed at 
present, however; it is. the opinion of 
some dealers that these instruments will 
experience a boom similar to that of the 
saxophone, provided the popularity of 
the present type of music continues. 

Neither foreign nor domestic products 
possess any distinctive features not in- 
corporated by the better grade of Amer- 
ican-made instruments which are con- 
sidered the equal or superior to any of 
the competing makes. 

The most popular saxophone is a sil- 
ver-plated, satin-finish instrument with 
the bell engraved and the inside of the 
bell heavily gold plated; the keys, fer- 
rules, engraving and inside of bell hand 


burnished and equipped with a pearl-in- | 


laid fingertips. 





for Canada was 81,892 cars, valued at 
$50,900,322. 


-3 per cent were effective dur- | 
whereas | 


Capital employed by 11 companies in 


Canada producing cars and_ trucks 
amounted to $82,791,968 in 1926. Em- 
ployees of these companies numbered 
11,905 in 1926 as against 10,301 in 1925. 


Complaint Dismissed 


In Confection Case | 


Richmond (Va.) Club Per- 
petually Enje‘ned From Un- 


fair Trade Practices. 
Because the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District 
of Virginia has perpetually enjoined the 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Club of Rich- 
mond, Va., from doing the things charged 
in a complaint by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the complaint has been dis- 
missed, it was announced by the Commis- 
sion on July 19. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed its complaint against the 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Club, its offi- 
cers and members, Richmond, Va., for 
the reason that a final decree was ren- 
dered April 18, 1927, by the District 


Court of the United States for the East- | 


ern District of Virginia, in a proceeding 
instituted by the United States of Amer- 
ica, by which decree the above respond- 
ents are perpetually enjoined and prohi- 
bited from doing the things against 


Petroleum 


Panama 
Record for Transits; 


Tolls Are Decreased 


Total of 5,475 Vessels Use 
Route With Cargo of 
27,748,215 Long 
Tons. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


31, 1926. 
“Another record established during the 
of cargo 


carried. The total quantity 


high record of 27,586,051 long tons car- 
ried in the calendar year 1926. 

“Tolls collected during the fiscal year 
| ending June 30, 1927, amounted to $24,- 
| 228,830.11, falling short a little more 


still remains as a record year for tolls. 
However, the fiscal year 1927, is the sec- 
ond largest since the opening of the 
| Canal with respect to this item and is 


have exceeded $24,000,000. 

“From the opening of the Panama 
Canal to traffic August 15, 1914, to the 
close of business on June 30, 1927, a 
total of 40,377 commercial vessels have 
transited the Canal, paying $166,363,- 
228.06 in tolls. 


in referring to the year’s traffic, stated: 

“The employes operating the Panama 
Canal are of course gratified at the 
splendid use which the world’s shipping 
is making of the Canal, and at the busi- 


the nation is earning. We look forward 





to continued growth of 


directed. , 
The complaint charged conspiracy to 
prevent competing nonmember dealers 


from obtaining confectionery and allied } 


products from manufacturers; to prevent 
nonmembers selling at prices less than 
those designated by the club members; 
and to suppress competition. 


—_— 


We moderns are hard to please. But 
we will make famous anyone or any- 
thing that does please us. 


This 


hard- 


age chooses 


to-suit 


for the calendar year ending December 


past fiscal year was the amount of cargo | 


amounted to 27,748,215 long tons, an In- | 
crease of .58 per cent over the previous 





the second 12-month period in which tolls | 


“ tov . the Panama Canal, | : 
The Governor of the Panama ,.’ | collected from 


|} and 15 small 
| the Panama Canal during June of this | 


ness-like return on its investment which | 


the traffic and | 
to care for it have made recommenda- | 


tions to the Government for prompt be- | 
| mercial vessels aggregated $1,970,377.97, 


which the Commission’s complaint was | and on the‘launches $136, or a total tolls 


NDEX 


(inbex’” 


Construction 


Canal Shows Overproduction in United States Held 


To Hurt Petroleum Industry in Rumania 


Department of Commerce Advised of Acute Distress in 
Oil Fields of That Country. 


The overproduction situation in the 
petroleum industry of the United States 


| has caused much of the difficulty in the 


government-controlled industry of Ru- 
mania, according to a mail report from 
Gilbert Redfern, a member of the staff 
of the office of the American Trade Com- 
missioner at Bucharest. 

The report in full text follows: 

Conditions in the Rumanian oil in- 
dustry, already poor, seem to continue to 
grow worse. Shortly before its resigna- 
tion June 4 the Averescu Government, in 
response to persistent appeals from the 
petroleum companies announced that the 
national finances would not allow the 
abolition of export taxes on refined prod- 
ucts nor a general lowering of oil 
freight rates. The matter will un- 


| doubtiy come up again as soon as the 
| than $62,000 of the $24,290,963.54 col- | 
lected ‘during the fiscal year 1924, which | 
| charged several thousand workmen, and 


new Government is settled in office. In 
the meantime the companies have dis- 


acute distress is reported to prevail in 
ginning of the additional water storage 
reservoir at Alhajuela, which will be 


| necessary possibly within a few years 
| in order to have ample water for navi- 


gation during the dry season. This need 
was explained in my last annual report 
and has also been explained before com- 
mittees of Congress.” 

Tolls aggregating $1,970,513.97 were 
455 commercial vessels 
launches which transited 
statement made 


year, according to a 


| public July 19 by the Washington Office 


of the Panama Canal. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
During the month of June, 455 com- 
mercial vessels and 15 small launches 
transited the Canal. Tolls on the com- 


collection of $1,970,513.97. 

The daily average number of transits 
during the month was 15.16, and the 
average tolls collection $65,679.26. The 


average amount of tolls paid by each | 


of the commercial transits was $4,330.50. 


as compared with $4,385.41 for the month | 


of May. 


rette of all time. 








the principal oil centers like Ploesti and 
Moreni. Practically all the wells in drill- 
ing are being completed, however, and 
new wells are being started as called 
for by contract obligations. 

Crude output continues high partly 
because wells already started are being 
drilled in, but mainly because most of 
the wells now being completed are go- 
ing down to the deep strata. All the 
deep wells are being brought in under 
control, so that sanding-up difficulties, 
formerly very troublesome, have now 
been almost entirely eliminated. Al- 


though the cost per well for these deep 
borings is considerably greater than it 


! was a year or two ago for the shallower 


wells, the additional charge is being 
more than offset by the greater amount 
of crude which is now being obtained 
practically without production cost after 
the wells have been completed. With 
crude prices as they now are the former 
practice of bailing and swabbing wells 
is gradually being abandoned, and when 


the deep holes cease to flow production | 


is obtained more and more by the air 
and gas lift methods. 

While present conditions look very un- 
promising, much of the difficulty has 
been caused by overproduction in the 
United States, and the stabilizing of the 
American industry is likely to have a 
beneficial effect on the Rumanian situa- 
tion, especially if the new Government 
in the meantime abolishes the export 
tax on refined oils and lowers transport 
costs on the State railroads and pipe 
lines, The supply business is quiet, but 
representatives of the leading Ameri- 
can companies are confident that busi- 
ness will pick up quickly as soon as the 
price situation takes a definite turn for 
the better. 


Decline in Textile Imports 
In 1926 Noted for Mexico 
Textile imports into Mexico during 


1926 were valued at 50,000,000 pesos 
($24,666,666) compared with 57,000,000 


MODERN people are hard to satisfy. 
But Camel has pleased them and they 
have made it the most famous ciga- 


Present-day smokers are “tasty,” 
and they recognize in Camel the choic- 
est tobaccos grown, blended for 


smoothness and mellowness. 


Camel 


leadership in this modern world is an 
overwhelming tribute to the taste and 
fragrance of this quality cigarette. 


Camel will prove itself to you. What 
a cool, satisfying smoke!) When you 
try Camels, you will see why they are 
first and favorite with present-day 
smokers. “Have a Camel!” 


<J 


+ Reynolds Tebscco 
inston-Salem, N. C. 


1927, R. 
pany, 
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Sponge Fisheries 
Of Tripoli Enjoy 


Prosperous Season 


Quality and Quantity of Pro: 
duction Reported Excel- 
lent, With Prices 
Reduced. 


The American Consul! at Naples, Har- 
old D. Finley, in advices received in the 
Department of Commerce, describes 
Tripoli’s sponge production as abundant 
last year, with exports high and prices 
lower. Especially good sponges were 
extracted from the waters by the fisher- 
men. 

The full text of the consular advices 
follows: 

The sponge fishers on Tripoli coast 
had an excellent year in 1926, produc- 
tion totaling 109,450 pounds, of which 
55,110 pounds were first quality, 31,020 
of second quality, and 23,320 of third 
quality. In 1920, when the production 
was large according to former stand- 
ards, but 88,000 pounds of sponges were 
produced, and in 1925 but 43,535 pounds 
were taken. 

Tripolitan exports of sponges in 1926 
totaled 117,000 pounds, which volume in- 
cluded stocks left over from the previous 
year. Prices were low throughout the 
year. First-quality sponges brought 160 
lire, second quality 80 lire, and third 
quality 45 lire, which brought the value 
of the 1926 production to 5,446,000 lire. 

During the past season the sponges 
were of particularly good quality in the 
beds of Bukamez and in those between 
Bukamez and Marza Zuaga. The beds 
between Tripoli and Sidi Bilai gave an 
abundant yield, but the quality was re- 
ported inferior. 


pesos in 1925 and 44,000,000 in 1924, say 
advices from the Acting Commercial At- 
tache at Mexico City, George Wythe, to 
the Department of Commerce. 

Cotton textile accounted for 31,000,000 
pesos in the 1926 total; wool and silk 
together with silk mixtures, 6,000,000 
each; rayon 5,000,000 and linen 2,000,000. 
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Liquidations 


Agreement for Contingent Recompense Binding 


Upon Receiver for Contractor in 


Half of Refund | 
Awarded Auditor 


Circuit Court Reverses Judg- 
ment Denying Claim for 
Payment. 


GErorGE E. Geppes, APPELLANT, V. REEVES 
Coat & Dock Co., No. 7626; Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The defendant company agreed to pay 
the plainatiff 50 per cent of any re- 
funds received from overcharges on 
freight bills delivered to the plaintiff. 
This was to be plaintiff’s only compensa- 
tion for auditing these bills. 


The plaintiff audited the freight bills, 
prepared claims and negotiated tenta- 
tive settlement. Under these circum- 
stances the court held herein that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover the 
agreed compensation, although the de- 
fendant company went into receivership 
and the court, in the receivership pro- 
ceeding, refused to continue the em- 
ployment of the plaintiff and the actual 
collection was made by another. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. Harold G. Simp- 
son submitted brief for appellant; M. H. 
Boutelle and A, E. Boyesen submitted 
brief for appellee. The case was heard 
before Circuit Judges Sanborn and Booth 
and District Judge Davis. 


Judge Sanborn delivered the opinion | 


of the court. The full text follows: 
This appeal presents the 
whether orders of the court below sit- 


question | 


ting in equity were just and equitable, | | *" : : ; 
> ; | tice in equity applicable to this case have 


whereby the appellant Geddes was de- 
nied any part of the sum of $5,430.78, 
which the receivers of the Reeves Coal 
& Dock Company were paid in 1925 by 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. Co. in settlement of the Dock 


Company’s claims for refunds for over- | 


charges on freight bills which the Dock 
Company delivered to Mr. Geddes for 
auditing under this written contract be- 
tween them made on March 11, 1919: 
“We agree to pay George E. Geddes 
50 per cent of any refunds received by 


Company nor the appointment of the 
receivers annulled or avoided Mr. 
Geddes’ written contract with the Dock 
Company, for he had performed his part 
as far as‘ time and circumstances per- 
mitted and the receivers took the claims 
of the Dock Company he was _ prose- 
cuting subject to his contract. They 
took no higher or better right or equity 
in them than the Dock Company had, 
and they took its interest in the claims 
and in their proceeds subject to his con- 
tract and his equities and rights there- 
under. 


Conceding that there might have been 
facts and circumstances, none of which 
exist in this case, such as the failure of 
Mr. Geddes to perform his part of his 
contract as fairly“and diligently as was 
reasonable, under which the court be- 
low in accord with the principles, rules 
and practice in equity might have taken 
the further performance of this contract 
and all the fruits of it from Mr. Geddes, 
granted them to another and authorized 
him to complete the performance of the 
contract without making any provision 
for the payment to Mr. Geddes for his 
services either out of the proceeds of 
the performance of the contract or 
otherwise, his counsel persuasively and 
earnestly argue that there were no such 
facts and circumstances in this case and 
that the action of the court in taking the 
performance of the contract and the 
proceeds from him and denying him com- 
pensation for the services he had ren- 
dered was not in acocrd but in disregard 
of the established principles, rules and 
practice in equity in such a case. 


Equity Jurisprudence 


Prescribes Produce 
The general principles, rules and prac- 


been stated by Pomeroy and his state- 
ment of them has been adopted and con- 
firmed by repeated decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and of other courts. He 
wrote: 

“Every express 
in writing, whereby the 
party sufficiently indicates an intention 


to make some particular property, real | 


| or personal, or fund, therein described 


us from overcharges on freight bills de- | 


livered to him for auditing; this to be 
his only compensation. Reeves Coal & 
Dock Company. George E. Geddes.” 
Contract to Pay 


Half of Refunds 


The facts which condition the answer 
to this question are these: It is com- 


| the property as 


| ministrators. 


mon knowledge that the auditing of such | 
freight bills and overcharges is a tedious, | 
laborious and difficult task and the con- | 


tract reads that they were to be de- 
livered to Mr. Geddes for auditing, not 
for collection, and he made no contract 
to collect them. 

The contract was that the Dock Com- 
pany should pay to him 50 per cent of 
any refunds received by it, 
cent commission on them or a sum equal 
to 50 per cent of them, but 50 per cent, 
ene-half, of the very refunds the Dock 
Company received from the overcharges 
on the freight bills. 

Pursuant to the contract the Dock 
Company delivered to Mr. Geddes a large 
number of freight bills. He audited 
all of them. This practice continued | 
from the date of the contract until on 
September 4, 1924, the court below sit- 
ting in equity appointed receivers of all 
the property of Dock Company to liqui- 
date its obligations. 

During this time from March 11, 1919, 


| does constitute an equitable lien upon | 


or identified, a security for a debt or 
other obligation, or whereby the party 
promises to convey or assign or transfer 
security, creates an 
equitable lien upon the property so in- 
dicated, which is entorcible against 
property in the hands not only of 
original contractor; but of his heirs, ad- 
executors, voluntary as- 
signees, and purchasers or encum- 
brancers with notice.” 3 Pomeroy’s 
Equity Jurisprudence, Sec. 1235. 

“It is well settled that an agreement 
to charge, or fe assign, or to give se- 
curity upon, or to affect property not 
yet in existence *'* * or property to 
be acquired by him in the future, * * * 


the 


the property so existing or acquired at 


é: | a subsequent time, which is enforced in 
not 50 per | 


the same manner and against the same 
parties as a lien upon specific things 


| existing and owned by the contracting 


| party at the date of the contract.” 3 | 
| Pomeroy’s 


| 420; Ingersoll v. Coram, 211 U. S. 


| Valdes v. Larringa, 


until September 4, 1924, Mr. Geddes had | 


faithfully endeavored to audit and col- 
lect these refunds. He had prepared and 
filed with the railroad company written 
claims for them. He had prior to De- 
cember 6, 1924, filed informal complaints 
based on them with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

If such complaints had not been so 
filed before December 6, 1924, these re- 
funds could not have been collected. 
had proceeded far and with 
success that he 
tive settlement of 
railroad company. 
It was in this state of the case that on 

about September 19, 1924, the re- 


such 


so 


the claims with the 


or 


petition to permit them to continue Mr. 
Geddes’ employment under his written 
contract with the Dock Company and to 
pay him his share of the refunds speci- 
fied in that cotnract. The court below 
denied the petition. 


Company employed Mr. Houck to prose- 
cute these claims for these refunds. Mr. 
Houck filed a formal complaint on them 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and then compromised the claims 
on the payment by the railroad ocmpany 
of $5,430.72. 

Thereupon Mr, Geddes by a petition 
which set forth his contract with the 
Dock Compsny and other pertinent facts 
prayed the court below for compensation 
for his services and the court denied his 
petition and granted him no relief. 
Denial of Payment 


Unjust to Auditor 

The result that, although Mr. 
Geddes had a valid contract for one- 
half of the refunds that should be re- 
eeived by the Dock Company, or its 
representative or successor in interest, 
although he spent five years and much 
time and labor in the honest perform- 
ance of his part of this contract and 
rendered services without which neither 
the receivers nor the general creditors 
of the Dock Company could ever have 
recovered this $5,430.78, or any part of 
it, that entire amount goes to the geu- 
eral creditors of the Dock Company and 
Mr. Geddes gets no compensation. 

That this result unjust to Mr. 
Geddes and inequitable is clear. All the 
proceedings in this case were in equity. 
The receivers were appointed by a court 
of cquity. 

Neither the insolvency of 


is 


the Dock 


Equity Jurisprudence, Sec. 


1236. 


And these are some of the cases that | 


affirm, apply an@ illustrate these prin- 
ciples and rules and this pratcice: Wylie 
v. Coxe (1853), 56 U. S. 415, 418, 419, 


oor 
oD, 


338, 339, 356, 357. 366, 367; Barnes vy. 
Alexander, 232 U. S. 117, 121, 122; 
233 U. S. 705, 706, 
707; Kellogg v. Winchell, 273 Fed. 745, 
746, 747; American Surety Co. v. Fin- 


ber Co. v, T. H. Gill Co., 278 Fed. 785, 


| 789, 790. 


These authorities seem to us to 
demonstrate the fact that the decisive 


| issues in this case are not new, that they 


| have been adjudged repeatedly by the | 


He | 


had negotiated a tenta- | 


| John 


Supreme Court of the United States 


and the other Federal courts. 

In Wylie v. Coxe, 56 U. S. 415, 419, 
420, Samuel Baldwin in the year 1842 
had a claim against the Republic of 
Mexico on account of personal outrages 
and of property he had 
Baldwin, the brother of 


loss 


Samuel 


| Baldwin, was the latter’s agent and in 
ceivers presented to the court below a | 


that year he employed Coxe to prose- 
cute this claim under an agreement that 
the latter should receive for his services 
a contingent fee of 5 per cent 
the fund awarded, whether 
scrip, and that if nothing was obtained 


money 


7 | he should have no compensation. 
Thereupon the receivers of the Dock | 


Claim Prosecuted 
Duly by Agent 

John Baldwin placed in the hands of 
Coxe the odcuments and papers con- 
nected with the claim and _ the latter 
brought it to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States urging an 
indemnity. He spent time and 
with the Secretaries of State and in 
written communications with them. 

War was declared against Mexico and 
in 1848 peace was declared. An act of 
Congress was passed and a board of 
commissioners was appointed to examine 
the cases and determine the amounts 
that ought to be allowed upon this and 
other like claims. 


the claim to this board. Up to April, 
1849, he had done everything that was 


done to induce the Government to get an | 


indemnity or to prove the claim before 
the board. 

Samuel Baldwin, the owner of the 
claim, was a resident of Mexico. He 
died after making a will devising all his 
property to his wife and children and 
appointing her executrix. * 

One Goix, the agent of the widow, dis- 
missed Coxe as attorney in the case 
against Mexico. Wylie was appointed 
administrator of the estate of Samuel 
Baldwin, but he did not employ Coxe 
to continue his services in the case 
against Mexico but prepared an inde- 
pendent memorial and presented it and 


| decree 
| the executory contract to pay for the 





| ized 
| for compensation; and (5) that the death 


executory agreement | 
contracting | 





| to one-third 
| Barnes 
letter, 274 Fed. 152, 154, 156; Pratt Lum- 


| transfer might have been used. 
| was a right vested in Barnes 


| when 


suffered. | 


out of | 


or | . ° 
| ring to the fund simply as the means that 


labor | 


| Mass. 





Liquidation 


Successor Subject 
To Original Contract 


Lower Tribunal Erred in Find- 
ing Arrangement at End 
With Receivership. 


other papers to the board which ulti- 
mately allowed in payment of the claim 
$75,000. 

Thereupon Coxe brought a bill in 
equity against the administrator who 
had taken charge of the property of 
Samuel Baldwin in the United States 
for his 5 per cent ‘of the final award, 
and the court rendered a decree in his 
favor for the full amount of the con- 


| tingent fee, or 5 per cent of the $75,000 


awarded. 
The Supreme Court in reaching this 
necessarily decided: (1) That 


services of the agent toward enforcing 


| the claim a contingent fee of a certain 


percentage of the recovery and no other 
compensation created an equitable lien 
upon the funds subsequently recovered; 
(2) that whoever receives that fund 
with notice of the contract holds it sub- 
ject to the lien of or in trust for the 
agent; (5) that the contract creating 
the lien or trust cannot in equity be ze- 
voked after the agent has rendered sub- 


| stantial services under it, without pro- 


viding adequate compensation to the 
agent; (4) that in such cases as this in 


| hand and in the case of Wyle v. Coxe, 
| the just compensation to the agent is | 


that part of the fund or property real- 
specified in the original contract 


of the contractor does not avoid the con- 
tract or relieve the property of the con- 


tractor from the lien or trust imposed | 


upon it thereby. 


Contingent Fee Paid 


To Robert G. Ingersoll 

In Ingersoll v. Coram, 211 U. S. 335, 
366, 367, decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1908, that court sustained and en- 
forced in equity a contract between 
Robert G. Ingersoll and five of the heirs 
of Andrew J. Davis, whose will excluded 
them from sharing in his estate, to the 


the | effect that if Ingersoll would render his 


services to defeat the probate of the will 
and succeeded in defeating its probate 
they would pay him $100,000 out of their 
respective shares of the estate thereby 
saved to them, upon the ground that: 
“Upon all settled rules with  refer- 
ence to the construction of such instru- 


| ments we cannot doubt that this one of 
} August 17, 1891, created a lien on the 
; funds therein 
| Mr. Ingersoll,” and cited Wylie v. Coxe 


referred to in behalf of 
and Walker v. Brown, 165 U. S. 654. 

In Barnes v. Alexander, 232 U. S. 117, 
119, 121, 122, the agreement which was 
enforced in equity consisted of the oral 
statement of Barnes to Strea and *Alex- 
ander in these words: 


“If you will attend to this case I will | 


give you one-third of the fee which I 


| have coming to me on a contingent fee 


from Shattuck, Hanninger and Marks”; 
and the acceptance of that offer and at- 


tention to the case. 


The Supreme Court said at page 121 


| of that contract what is equally true of 


the contract in hand: 

“Obviously the only thing intended or 
desired was to give the appellees a claim 
of the fund received by 
if and when he should receive 
it. It is true that there was in a sense 
a res as to which present words of 
There 
unless 
discharged to try to earn a fee con- 
tingent upon success. 

“But in a speculation of this sort the 
parties naturally turned their eyes to- 
ward the future and aimed at the fruits 
they should be gained. They 
therefore used words of contract rather 
than of conveyance; but the important 
thing is not whether they used the pres- 
ent or the future but the 
of the contract. 


tense scope 

“Tn this case it aimed only at the fund. 
Barnes gave no general promise of re- 
ward; he did not even give a promise 
qualified and measured by success to pay 
anything out of his own property, refer- 


would enable him to do it. See National 
City Bank v. Hotchkiss, 231 U. S. 50. 57. 

“He promised only that if, when and 
as soon as he should receive an identified 
fund one-third of it should go to the ap- 
pellees. But he promised that. At the 
latest, the moment the fund was received 
the contract attached to it as if made at 
that moment. 

“It is an ancient principle even of the 
common law that words of covenant may 


| be construed as a grant when they con- 


cern a present right. Sharington v. 
Strotton, Plowden, 298, 308; Hogan v. 
Barry, 143 Mass. 5538; Ladd v. Boston, 151 
585, 588. And it is one of the 
familiar rules of equity that a contract 
to convey a specific object even before it 
is acquired will make the contractor a 


ia | trustee as soon as he gets a title to the 
He presented the papers pertaining to | 


thing. Mornington v. Keane, 2 DeG. & 
J. 292, 313. Holyrod v. Marshal, 10 H. 
L. ©. 204, 20%," 


Lien Declared Equitable 
For Contingent Payment 

The rules, principles and practice in 
equity disclosed and affirmed by Pomeroy 
and by the opinions in the cases sbove 
cited have convinced, 

(1) That Geddes had an equitable lien 
for his contingent compensation on the 
Dock Company’s claim for refunds and 
their prospective proceeds until those 
proceeds were received by the receivers 
in equity and that from that time the 
receivers became and thereafter were 
the trustees of and for one-half of the 





| the receivers. 


| by him. 


Receiverships 


amount they received on account of these 
claims for the refunds; 

(2) That the proceedings in the court 
of equity below, whereby after Geddes 
had labored faithfully for more than four 
years to perform his part of the contract, 
had rendered services without which 
nothing could ever have been realized 
from the Dock Company’s claims for re- 
funds, had satisfactorily performed his 
part of his contract and had reached a 
point where he had secured a tentative 
agreement of compromise and settlement 
with the railroad company, he was pre- 
vented from completing his work, with- 
out paying or securing to Geddes or en- 
abling him to secure any compensation 
for his services, although the fruits of 
them paid to the receivers by the rail- 
road company were $5,430.78, were in 
violation or disregard of the rules and 
practice in equity; those rules and that 
practice required that justice and fair 
compensation in view of his contract and 
his services should be secured and paid 
to him; Kellogg v. Winchell, 273 Fed. 
745, 746, 747, and cases there cited and 
cases cited above; 

(3) That the amount of compensation 


| which under the facts and circumstances 


of this case in view of the contract, the 
equitable lien, the trust and the services 
of Geddes thereunder, ought to be paid 
to him by the receiver is 50 per cent 
or one-half of the entire amount the 
railroad company paid to the receivers 


on account of the claims for the refunds. | 
415, 416, 420; | 


Wylie v. Coxe, 56 U. S. 
Barnes vy. Alexander, 232 U. 
123. 


S. 117, 121, 


Opposing Reference 


| Reviewed in Opinion 


The master and the court below cited 
to sustain the opposite view of this case, 
Trist v. Child, 88 U. S. (21 Wall.) 441; 
Christmas v. Russell, 81 U. S. (14 Wall.) 
69; Wright v. Ellison, 68 U. S. (1 Wall.) 
16; and other cases, which we have ex- 
amined. But, upon consideration, like 
the circuit court of appeals of the Third 
Circuit in American Surety Co. v. Fin- 
letter, 274 Fed. 152, 156, and Judge Ken- 
namer in U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
v. City of Bristow, 4 Fed. (2d) 810; “we 
are inclined rather to the views of the 
same court (the Supreme Court) ex- 
pressed in Ingersoll v. Coram, 211 U. S. 
359, accepting the rule stated in Walker 
v. Brown, 165 U. S. 654, to the effect that 
an express executory contract in writ- 
ing, whereby the contracting parties 
sufficiently indicate an intention to make 
some particular property or fund therein 
described or identified, a security for a 
debt or other obligation, creates 


dicated.” 

Our attention has also been called to 
the opinion of Judge Schoonmaker In 
re George Walker & Sons, 8 Fed. (2d) 
267, 268. 


in this case, for Judge Schoonmakeresaid, 


“There is no provision in the contract | 
that this commission is to be paid out | 


of the particular fund recovered, nor 


is there any provision in the contract | 
assigning to the Board of Trade any part | 


of the moneys received. a 

The court below in its opinion ex- 
pressed the opinion that Geddes’ con- 
tract would have created an equitable 


| lien on any moneys recovered by him and 


paid to the Coal & Dock Company, but 
because he had not made such recovery 
at the time the receivers were appointed 
he was not entitled to an equitable lien 
upon the fruits of his contract and of 
his effective services under it when the 
fruits thereof were subsequently paid to 
The answer to this view 
of the case is found in the opinions and 
decisions of the courts on this subject 
heretofore cited and in the contract it- 
self, 


That contract was in writing. It read: 


“We agree to pay George E. Geddes | 


| at 





an | 
equitable lien upon the property so in- : cad 
. _—— | conform to the practice and principles 


| trial and a jury drawn. 


fifty per cent of any refunds received | 


| by us from overcharges on freight bills 


delivered to him for auditing; this to 
be his only compensation.” 


Company and Successor 


Bound by Agreement 

That contract bound the Dock Com- 
pany and its successors in interest to 
pay to Geddes one-half of any refunds 
received by it or them from overcharges 


| on freight bills delivered to and audited }| 
It did not bind it to deliver to | 


him any freight bills, it did not bind it | 
to collect the refunds under the audited | 


freight bills or to employ attorneys or | 


agents to sue for or press those claims. 


All it bound the Dock Company to do | 


was to pay one-half of any refunds it 
received from overcharges on the 
audited bills if and when it received 
such refunds by whomsoever‘or by what- 
soever means services it might get 
them. On the other hand that contract 
did not bind Mr. Geddes to do anything 
but audit the overcharges. It did not 
place any other condition upon the agree- 
ment that the Dock Company would pay 
to him one-half of the refunds derived 
from the claims for overcharges on the 
freight bills delivered to him. 

The contract is free from ambiguity, 
clear, plain. It is in writing, signed by 
the parties. No evidence was offered to 
modify or deny it. 

In such a state of a case Mr. Justice 
Mitchell of the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota admirably stated the applicable 
law in Thompson v. Libby, 34 Minn. 374, 
377, in these words: a 


“er 


the 


ol 


of, the written contract as a full expres- 
sion of the agreement of the parties is 
the writing itself. If it imports on its 
face to be a complete expression of the 


| whole agreement—that is, contains such 


language as imports a complete legal 
obligation—it is to be presumed that 
the parties have introduced into it ever 
material item and term.” 

Chief Justice Fuller in Seitz v. 
Browers’ Refrigerating Co., 141 U. 8. 
510, 517, delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, said: 

“And when the writing itself upon its 
face is couched in such terms as im- 
port a complete legal obligation without 


The only criterion of the completeness | a n 
| ciples, rules and pragtice in equity for- 
bade the revocation of the contract or 
the destruction of the equitable lien and | 
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Seamen 


— 


‘ 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


States DAILY. 


Maritime Rights 


Injury to Worker Repairing Ship in Navigable Waters 
Declared to Constitute Maritime Tort 


Of America Is 


Status as Seaman 
Sustained by Court 


Suit at Law Permitted Under 
Regulations Passed by 
Congress. 


HENRY KUHLMAN, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. W. & A. FLETCHER Co.; No. 3606; 
Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 

An injury inflicted upon a workman 
while repairing a completed vessel afloat 


| in navigable waters of the United States, 


due to the negligence of the employer, 
was held in this case to be a maritime 
tort. 

The court also pointed out that Con- 
gress by broadening the maritime law, 
by giving a seaman a new right—a right 
law—through proceedings in _ per- 
sonam, according to the course of the 
common law, on the common law side 
of the Federal district courts, did not 
abrogate his old action in admiralty lim- 
ited to wages, maintenance and cure, and 
indemnity for unseaworthiness, but gave 
him an entirely new action and allowed 
him a clear option to assert his old ac- 
tion in admiralty on the admiralty side 
of the district court with trial to the 
court or to assert his new action, based 
on negligence, on the law side with right 
of trial by jury. 

In error to the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Wooley delivered 
the opinion of the court. The full text 
follows: 

The plaintiff, an employe of the de- 
fendant, sustained injuries when at work 
on the repair of a ship, and, within two 


| years, he brought this action for dam- 


ages on the law side of the District 


Court, charging the defendant with neg- | 
Later, he | 
| moved for leave to amend his complaint: | 


ligence in several respects. 


“(a) By entitling the same ‘In Ad- 
miralty’; 


“(b) By designating said pleading as | 


a ‘Libel’; td 
“(e) By pleading and particularizing 
the allegations contained in the same to 


of admiralty pleading;” and gave his ad- 
versary notice that if the court should 


allow the amendments he would make a | 


But that opinion is not in | further motion that the cause be trans- 


point, is not applicable to the facts of | 
; the case in hand or persuasive as to the 
order or decree that ought to be made | 


ferred to the admiralty side of the court. 


| Lower Court Denied 


Motion to Amend 

The plaintiff based his motion to 
amend on Section 954 of the Revised 
Statutes (Comp. Stat. 1916, Section 1591, 
p. 3180). The court; construing that 
provision as mandatory only when the 


pleading sought to be amended is defec- | 
tive “for want of form” and not when | 


| the amendment would change the nature | diciary Act of 1789, 1 Stat. 76, 77), | 


of the action and require different proof 
or a different measure of damages, de- 


nied the motion, relying on American | 


Mills Co. v. Hoffman, 275 Fed. (C. C. A. 
2nd) 285, and Procter & Gamble Co. v. 
Powelson, 288 Fed. (C. C. A. 2nd) 299, 


| without commenting on The Sarah, 8 


Wheaton 391. 

In due time the case was called for 
The plaintiff re- 
newed his motion for leave to amend, 


| which the court again denied; and, it ap- | 


pearing that both parties were citizens 
of the State of New Jersey, the court 
—first expressing itself without “juris- 
diction as a court of law’—entered judg- 


of their undertaking, were reduced to 
writing.” Cold Blast Transp. Co. v. 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., 114 Fed. 
77, 80, 81; Union Selling Co. v. Jones, 
128 Fed. 672, 674, 675; Silver King Coali- 
tion Mines Co. v. Silver King C. M. Co., 
204 Fed. 166, 173, 174; Sioux Falls Nat. 
Bank v. Klaveness, 264 Fed. 40, 42; Cen- 
tury Electric Co. v. Detroit Copper & 
B. R. Mills, 264 Fed. 49, 51, 52; El Do- 
rado Refining Co. v. Lientz, 7 Fed. (2d) 
814, R18 


Half of Amount Refunded 
Is’ Ordered Paid Over - 


Counsel for the receiver (one of the 


receivers having resigned since the pay- | 


ment) argue that the contract was re- 
voecable at any time before it was com- 


| pletely performed, that it was revoked 


by the appointment of the receivers and 
that thereafter Mr. Geddes had no equi- 
table lien and the receipt by the receiv- 


' ors of the fruits of the contract did not 


charge his half of these fruits in the 


receiver’s hands with any trust or lien 


in his favor. ; 
But, the receivership did not revoke, 


| avoid or modify the contract, the equi- 
The receivers | 


table lien, or the trust. — 
took the property of the insolvent sub- 


ject to the contract, to Geddes’ perform- | 
ance of his part of it, to his equitable | 
lien on one-half of its fruits, and the re- | 
ceivers held Geddes’ half of these fruits ; 
after they received them in trust for him. 


The receivers when apointed had no 


higher or better title‘or right in the | 
‘claims for the refunds or their proceeds 


than the Dock Company had. The prin- 


right of Geddes to compensation for his 
services until full. compensation therefor 
should be paid to him. 

No such compensation was made and 
when the fruits of his contract and serv- 
ices came to the receivers, the latter be- 
came trustees of one-half of them for 
Mr. Geddes. 


In our opinion the order from which ; 
the appeal in this case was taken should ; 


be reversed and this case should be re- 


manded to the court below with instruc- | 


tions to cause the receiver to pay to Mr. 


any uncertainty as to the object or ex- | Geddes $2,715.39 and interest thereon at 


tent of the engagement, it is conclusively 
presumed that the whole engagement of 
the parties, and the extent and manner 


| 


six per cent from the time when the re- 
ceivers received the $5,430.78 
June 6, 1927, 


aeenienaeemennesenened 


ment of nonsuit. To that judgment the 
plaintiff directs this writ of error, charg- 
ing by appropriate assignments two er- 
rors; one, the court’s denial of leave to 
amend the complaint; the other, its dis- 
missal of the suit. 

_For reasous different from those of 
the trial court, t6 be stated presently, 
we find no error in its refusal to allow 
an amendment; and, for reasons which 
we shall give at length, we find error 
in the court’s statement that it had no 
jurisdiction of the case and, accordingly, 
in its action in entering a judgment of 
nonsuit. 

It is important first to determine the 
precise subject matter of this suit. The 
complaint discloses it in a few terse 
words as follows: 

“That the defendant * * was en- 
gaged in the building and repairing of 
steamships used and operated in the 
navigable waters of the United States 
* * * That *- * * the plaintiff was 
employed * * * by the defendant 
See carpenter. That 
* * had 


as a ship’s 
*- * * the said defendant * 
in the Hudson River, forming a part of 
the shipbuilding plant of the said defend- 
ant, a certain steamship known as the 
‘Western Front.’ That * * the 
plaintiff while employed as aforesaid 
* * * and working upon and in said 
steamship ‘Western Front’ was severely 
injured * * That the negligence of 
the defendant consisted in the follow- 
ing things,” which, abreviated, were an 
unsafe place in which to work, absence 
of an experienced superintendent, an im- 
proper and unsafe system of work, and 
inexperienced fellow-workmen. 


| Subject of Suit 


Is Maritime Tort 

It is necessary next to determine the 
character of the subject matter of the 
suit, thus pleaded. Assuredly, it was a 
tort. But that is not enough, for we 
must ascertain the kind of tort. 
Supreme Court has said that an injury 
inflicted upon a workman while repair- 


igable waters of the United States, and 
due to negligence of his employer, is a 
maritime tort. Robins Dry Dock & Re- 
pair Co. v. Dahl, 266 U. S. 449, 457; Car- 
lisle Packing Co. v. 
S. 255. 


the facts pleaded, we hold the tort in 
suit was maritime. That being so, the 
rights and liabilities of parties to such 
a tort arise out of and depend on gen- 
eral maritime law. Robins Dry Dock 
& Repair Co. v. Dahl, supra. As the 
plaintiff employe has asserted certain 
rights and the defendant employer has 
resisted them by denying liability, we 
must next inquire what was the general 


tort was committed. 
The tort occurred on August 4, 1920. 
| At that time and long prior thereto (Ju- 


| courts of admiralty—Federal district 
courts on their admiralty side—had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of maritime torts, 
which an injured seaman might invoke 
against the ship and its owner by an 
action in rem, triable to the court, and 


tained in consequence of unseaworthiness 


keep in order its proper appliances, The 
Osceola, 189 U. S. 158, 23 Sup. Ct. 483, 
47 L. Ed. 760; The West Jester, 281 Fed. 
877, 878, or, when injured in the serv- 
ice of the ship, whether through negli- 
gence or by acident, he could recover his 


| penses of maintenance and cure, Chelen- 
tis v. Luckenbach S. S. Co., 247 U. S. 
372; Carlisle Packing Co. v. Sandangar, 
259 U. S. 255, 258, 259. 

For a long time this was the only 
remedy afforded seamen by maritime 
law, arid a court of admiralty was the 
only forum open to them for the redress 
of maritime wrongs. As Article III, 
| Section 2 of the Constitution extends 
the judicial power of the United States 
“to all cases admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction,” and Article I, Sec- 
| tion 8 confers upon the Congress power 
| “to make all laws which may be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into ex- 
exution the foregoing powers,” ‘the Su- 
preme Court, in Southern Pacific Co. v. 
| Jensen, 244 U. S. 205, 215, and again in 
| Chelentis v. Luckenbach S. S. Co., su- 

pra, announced “as settled doctrine that 

in consequence of these provisions Con- 
gress has paramount power to fix and 
| determine the maritime law which shall 
| prevail throughout the country.” Pan- 


of 
, 





recover indemnity for injuries he had sus- | 


of the ship, or by a failure to supply and | 





} the court 
The | : 


| With right of trial by jury. 
, i R. 
ing a completed vessel afloat in nav- | 


Change to Admiralty 
Jurisdiction Denied 


Appellant Found to Have Exeres 
cised Privilege of Election 
Granted Him. 


R. R. Co. v. Johnson, 264 U. 8S, 


ama 
375. 

Pursuant to that power the Congress, 
by Act of June 5, 1920, c. 250, Section 
33 (41 Stat. 988, 1007) amending the 
Act of March 4, 1915, c. 153, Section 
20 (88 Stat. 1185) Comp. Stat., 1923 
Supp., Section 8337a, p. 2390—two 
months before the tort in suit—provided 
that, “Any seaman who shall suffer per- 
sonal injury in the course of his em- 
ployment may, at his election, maintain 
an action for damages at Jaw, with the 
right of trial by jury,” and by express 


| words made applicable to such suits “all 


Statutes of the United States modifying 


; or extending the common law right or 
in its charge and was repairing at a dock 


remedy in cases of personal injury to 
railway employes.” These include the 
Federal Employer’s Liability Act. Sec- 
ond Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U, 
S. 1, 49; International Stevedoring Co. 
v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50, 52. 

This section broadened the maritime 
law by giving a seaman a new right— 
a right at law—through proceedings in 
péersonam, according to the course of the 
common law, on the common law side of 
Federal district courts. (State courts 
also have like jurisdiction. Engel v. 
Davenport, 271 U. S. 33.) By so doing 


| the Congress did not abrogate his old 


action in admiralty limited to wages, 


maintenance and cure, and indemnity for 


unseaworthiness (The Osceola, supra), 
but gave him an entirely new action and 
allowed him a clear option to assert his 
old section in admiralty on the admiralty 
side of the district court with trial to 
or to assert his new action, 
negligence, on the law side 
Panama 
R. Co. v. Johnson, 264 U. S. 375; 
Engel v. Davenport, 271 U. S. 33, 36. 

If he elect the latter, he foregoes 
the advantages which the government ex- 


based on 


| tends to seamen as its wards and places 


Sandangar, 259 U. | 


As that definition reads precisely on | 


himself in the same relation to his em- 
ployer as a railway employe engaged 
in interstate commerce bears to his em- 
ployer, with different yet certain advan- 


| tages and certain disadvantages. Engel 





wages (in some instances) and his ex- | 
| 


| Court? 


v. Davenport, 271 U. S. 33, 36. These 
old and new rights may not be com- 
mingled but must be asserted separately 
in the forum which has jurisdiction of 
them respectively: The West Jester, 281 
Fed. 877, 878. 4 


Plaintiff Invoked 


| Remedy Under Act i 


maritime law at the time this maritime | 


Which of the two remedies did the 
plaintiff invoke in this case? Certainly 
it was not by libel in admiralty, for it 
was into a court of admiralty he strove 
to enter by amending the pleadings he 
had filed in a court of law. Did he elect 
the action at law afforded him by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 and insti- 
tute it on the law side of the District 
Although he made-no formal 
verbal election, we think he made 
one nevertheless; and for these reasons: 
First, he entitled his suit in that court; 
and, second, consciously or not, he 
pleaded the statute in pleading his case. 
Distinguishing between counting on a 
statute and reciting a statute (as these 
words are familiarly known to pleaders), 
he, nevertheless, pleaded the statute by 
stating his case within its terms, 
though without mentioning it. Gould’s 
Pl. Ch. 3, Sec. 16, Note 3. 


When the facts as pleaded brought 
the case within the statute, the statute 
is invoked without referring to it. Luck- 
enbach S. S. Cd. v. Campbell, 8 Fed. 
(2d) (C. C. A. 9th) 223, 224; and when 
@ seaman invokes the statute by a suit 
at law pleaded within its terms, the elec- 
tion required by the statute is made by 
instituting the suit. Hammond Lumber 
Co. v. Sandin, 17 Fed. (2d) (C. C. A. 
9th) 760, 762. Having thus elected the 
statutory remedy by instituting the suit 
at law, the plaintiff had no mght tater 
to amend his pleadings and transfer his 
action from the law side of the court to 
its admiralty side. He was bound by 
his election. For this reason the trial 
court committed no error in refusing hir 

leave to amend his complaint. ¢ 


cr 


As this action was brought in the Dig- 
trict Court for the District of New Jer- 


; sey on its law side, the next question 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Do you USE. 
your Washington experts? 
(Their services cost you nothing ) 


~ HE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 47 
experts ready to dig up for you in the Washington 
bureaus of the Government information on almost any con- 


ceivable subject; particularly information relating to busi- 
ness, production, manufacturing, distribution and advance- 
ment of trade in general. Theif services are yours for the 


asking. 
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Patents 


Injury to Worker 
Repairing Ship Ruled 
To Be Maritime Tort 


Appellate Court Decides Suit 
at Law Permitted Under 
Regulations Passed 
by Congress. 
[Continued from Page 10.] 
is whether that court, in the circum- 
stances, had jurisdiction of it. Section 


33 of the cited amendment to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act giving 


* ~ 


“any seaman 

* an action for damages at law,” 
concludes with these words: “Jurisdiction 
of such actions shall be under the court 
of the district in which the defendant 
employer resides or in which his prin- 
cipal office is located.” 

As the District Court for the District 
of New Jersey is, on admission in its 
answer, the district of the defendant cor- 
poration’s domicile, with an office for the 
transaction of business in the City of 
Hoboken, N. J., the District Court for 

, @ at district had jurisdiction of the case 
q if, first, the plaintiff was, at the time 
of his injury, a “seaman.” 

The plaintiff, as we have said, was 
a ship’s carpenter “doing repair work 
on board a completed vessel, afloat in 
navigable waters.” Robins Dry Dock & 
Repair Co. v. Dahl, supra. What he 
was doing was not a matter of mere local 
concern as in Grant-Smith-Porter Ship 
Co. v. Rohde, 257 U. S. 469, 476, but had 
direct relation to navigation and com- 
merce as in Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Co. v. Kierejewski, 261 U. S. 479; West- 
ern Fuel Co. v. Garcia, 257 U. S. 233; 
Hammond Lumber Co. v. Sandin, 17 Fed. 
(2d) (C. C. A. 9th) 760; International 
Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty, 272 U.S. 50. 
In the first of these cases last cited a 
master boilermaker, and in each of the 
last three a stevedore, all engaged in 
work upon or in a completed vessel, 
were held to be seamen within the mean- 
ing of the law. The plaintiff in Robins 
Dry Dock & Repair Co. v. Dahl, supra, 
was, seemingly, a laborer doing repair 
work on a steamer lying in navigable 
waters. The tort was held to be mari- 
time and he, like the others, was awarded 
the right to recover for his personal in- 
juries under general maritime law. 


Right to Redress Given 
By Martime Laws 


On these authorities we hold that the 
plaintiff’s right to redress of his per- 
sonal injuries grew out of general mari- 
time law, which includes the Merchant 
Mgrine Act, and, though not a sailor, he 
F within the meaning of the statute 

OF. respect to the work he was doing, a 
aman. Therefore the District Court 
had jurisdiction of the suit—unless, 
finally, the Judiciary Act (Judicial Code 
Section 24, The Code of Laws of the 
United States, p. 866, Comp. Stat. Sec- 
tion 991), defining the jurisdiction of 
district courts “of all suits of a civil na- 
ture, at common law * * * when the 
matter in controversy * * * is between 
citizens of different States,” applies to 
suits at common law instituted by sea- 
men in district courts under Section 33 
of the Merchant Marine Act. 
Although the Congress was fully in- 
formed of diversity of citizenship of par- 
ties as a jurisdictional requirement of 
the Judiciary Act in respect to common 
law actions in Federai’courts, it did not 
prescribe it as an essential of juris- 
diction in the new action at law which 
it conferred upon seamen by the cited 
section of the Merchant Marine Act. The 
only jurisdictional provision it there 
made is that jurisdiction of such actions 
shall be in the court of the “district” 
in which the defendant resides or in 
which his principal office is located. 
We construe this requirement of a 
Federal court’s jurisdiction of this par- 
ticular action at law to be exclusive of 
that previously. and generally imposed 
by the Judiciary Act in respect to other 
“suits of a civil nature, at common law,” 
and that, when fulfilled, it confers on a 
district court the requisite jurisdiction 
of a suit at law by a seaman without 
regard to his citizenship. Johnson v. 
+ Panama R. R. Co., 277 Fed. 859. Aside 
from its literal terms, this, we think, 
is the meaning of the jurisdictional pro- 
vision, for if it were otherwise and in- 
cluded the element of diverse citizenship 
of Phe parties, there would be no sense 
in naming the Federal courts that have 
jurisdicition of such suits and restrict- 
ing them in each instance to the one in 
the district of the defendant’s residence 
or of the location of his _ principal 
office. 

Moreover, unless the provision is so 


construed, there would arise the anoma- } 


lous and unjust situation in which a 
right of action at law to recover dam- 
ages for a maritime tort would be de- 
nied a seaman who is a citizen of a State 
in which the district of the defendant’s 
residence is only one of.several districts. 
A seaman of such citizenship would be 
wholly deprived of the benefit of the 
provision intended for “any” seaman, 
which, we think, means “every” sea- 
man, for he would have no right of ac- 
tion against a defendant in any Federal 
court; indeed, he would not even have 
the latitude as to Federal courts af- 
forded citizens of different States by the 
Judiciary Act in respect to other “suits 
of a civil nature, at common law.” 

Being of opinion that the District 
Court for the District of New Jersey had 
jurisdiction of this suit, although the 
plaintiff is a citizen of the State which 
embraces the district of the defendant’s 
residence, we reverse the judgment of 
nonsuit, direct that the case be rein- 
stated and tried in harmony with this 
opinion. Where this leaves the plain- 
tiff under the defense that the suit is 
b&rred by his acceptance of certain bene- 
fits under the Compensation Act of New 
Jersey is a matter not properly raised 
+ 1 this writ of error and therefore one 
en which we express no opinion. 
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Rejection of Six Claims on Radio 
Device Is Overruled on Appeal 


eS - 


Patent Granted on Multiplex Signaling for Sending and 
Receiving Wireless Messages. 


APPLICATION OF RAYMOND A. HEISING; 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1633100 was ‘ssued to Raymond 
A. Heising on June 21, 1927, for mul- 
tiplex signaling, on application filed 
March 38, 1916. 

Dewitt C. Tanner, John G. Roberts, 
Emer V. Griggs and E. W. Adams for 
appellant. 

Claims for a multiplex transmitting 
and receiving system allowed over the 
prior art. The full text of the decision 
of the First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, William A. Kinnan, is as fol- 
lows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, affirm- 
ing that of the primary examiner, de- 
nying patentability to a group of claims 
as to which the appeal has been with- 
drawn excepting claims 30, 49, 59, 61, 
63, 70 and 71. A new claim numbered 
52 has been submitted as a substitute 
for appealed claim 52. Claims 30 and 
70 will serve for illustrative purposes 
and are as follows: 

“30. A receiving system comprising 
an audion detector having an input cir- 
cuit, means for tuning said input cir- 
cuit to a carrier frequency, a second 
audion detector adapted to be supplied 
with energy from said first-mentioned 
detector, a circuit for detecting said de- 
tectors, said connecting circuit compris- 
ing means for tuning the same to a car- 
rier frequency different from said first- 
mentioned carrier frequency, and a sig- 
naling device associated with said de- 
tectors. 

“70. A system for transmitting and 
receiving radiant energy, comprising 
means for emitting a series cf radiant 
impulses having a frequency substan- 
tially above audibility, and means for 
impressing upon said impulses a series 
of periodic variations having a frequency 
different from the said first-mentioned 
frequency and substantially above au- 
dibility, in combination with means for 
receiving said impulses and variations 
including two elements tuned to respond 
selectively to said impulses and varia- 
tions, respectively, a vacuum tube recti- 
fier interposed between said elements, 
and a receiving device arranged to be 
controlled by the conjoint action of said 
elements.” 

The references relied upon are: 
del. 783923, February 28, 1905; Shoe- 
maker, 711183, Octobe~ 14, 1902; Flem- 
ing, 803864, November 7, 1905; DeFor- 
est, 879532, February 18, 1908; Cuntz, 
927641, July 18, 1909; DeForest, 1025908, 
May 7, 1912; Colpitts, 1194820, August 
15, 1916; Hammond, 1491774, April 22, 
1924; Hammond, 1491775, April 22, 1924. 


aay 


Blon- 


Multiplex Signaling 
Covered by Device 

The claims relate to a system of mul- 
tiplex signaling in which there are ra- 
diated a number, for example, four, of 
carrier waves of differing noninterfer- 
ing frequencies, cach such carrier wave 
being modulated by secondary waves 
each of a frequency differing from the 
other and all of a frequency above au- 
dibility but lower than the carrier wave 
modulated by them, each such secondary 
modulating wave being in turn modu- 
lated in accordance with a signal to be 
transmitted. The arrangement for ac- 
complishing such transmission or radi- 
ation, so far as it relates to one of the 
carrier waves of noninterfering fre- 
quency, is disclosed in Fig. 1. 

To receive these various signals im- 
pressed upon the modulating secondary 
wave the arrangement disclosed in Fig. 
2 is employed, in which the antennae 12 
and the local circuit 13 are turned to 
the carrier wave frequency, the circuit 
of the vacuum tube rectifier 14 is ar- 
ranged to eliminate the effect of the 
carrier wave while the circuits 15, 16, 
15’, 16’ and 15-2, 16-2, are made re- 
sonant, respectively, to the different 
modulating secondary wave- frequencies. 
The detector 17 responds to the signal 
transmitted and impresses audible fre- 
quency signal vibrations on the receiver 
18. Similar detectors and receivers are 
presumed to be associated with the other 
circuits 16’ and 16-2. Claims 30, 59, 61 
and 63 are for the receiving system dis- 
closed in Fig. 2, while claims 49, 70 and 
71 are directed to the combined trans- 
mitting and receiving system. 


Grounds for Repetition 
Called Involved 

The record of this application, which 
has been pending over 10 years, and 
the grounds upon which the denial of 
these claims has been based are some- 
what involved. The applicant contested 
an interference No. 43857, Hammond v. 
Heising, in which priority as to the sin- 
gle count, which remained after a dis- 
solution as to the other counts, was 
finally awarded the party Heising. This 
count was directed to the receiving sys- 
tem disclosed in Heising’s Fig. 2. While 
that interefernce was pending, Hammond 
moved to amend the issue by adding ad- 
ditional counts which, however, were 
readable upon another application of 
Hammond having a filing date of May 
13, 1912, Ser. No. 696899, renewed as No. 
266362, a date prior t. any date of in- 
vention which Heising could establish. 
As to such broad counis, unpatentable 
to Heising, the latter refused to amend 
by presenting them. While “estopped by 
such refusal to claim in the instant case 
anything found in Hammond’s earlier 
filed application, yet obviously Heising 
is not estopped from now claiming any 
patentable matter not disclosed in or 
supported by such earlier filed Hammond 
application, renewal No. 266362. In view 
of the judgment of priority in Heising’s 
favor obtained in the interference above 
noted, Heising is entitled to any claim 
for matter common to his application 
and that of Hammond: No. 175134, which 
was actually involved in that interfer- 
ence, provided such matter is otherwise 


patentable to Heising and, of course, is 
not found in the Hammond application 
filed May 13, 1912, now patent No. 
1494774, ; 

Claims 70 and 71 are copied from a 
vnird application of Har..mond, Ser. No. 
122666, now patent No. 1491775. The 
examiner has held these claims unpat- 
entable to Heising over the Hammond 
patent, No. 1491774, the application for 
which was filed May 18, 1912, in view 
of the patent to Fleming, it being held 
there was no inventicn in substituting 
in the receiving system shown in Figure 
4 of the Hammond patent No, 1491774, 
the vacuum tube rectifier disclosed in the 
Fleming patent. The applicant, Heising, 
has contended that since these claims 
were allowed to Hammond in a second 
patent, they must have been deemed pat- 
entable over what is claimed in the Ham- 
mond patent No. 1491774 and that, if 
this is true, such claims are equally 
patentable to the applicant, unless met by 
the earlier Hammond discloseures. 


Hammond Application 
Held to Be Prior Art 


There has been considerable discussion 
as to estoppel against the applicant 
which did not operate against the party 
Hammond, because both the applications 
of the latter which eventuated in April 
2, 1924, in patents Nos. 1491774 and 
1491775, were copending. The earlier 
filed Hammond application is prior art 
as to Heising as to all matter which 
is clearly therein disclosed and it is a 
bar to Hammond in his patent No. 
1491775, only as to all matter which is 
claimed in the earlier filed application 
now patent No. 1491774. 

Taking up this questior of the relation 
of claims 70 and 71, here under review, 
it is noted they were fizst presented and 
allowed in the Hammond application of 
patent No. 1491775, but that after such 
application was passed for issue, these 
two claims were amended, with the ap- 
proval of the examiner, under Rule 78, 
by adding to each of them the clause “a 
vacuum tube rectifier interposed between 
said elements.” In _ presenting this 
element, Hammond recognized, appar- 
ently, that without such amendment 
these two claims were not patentably dis- 
tinguished from claims already in his 
earlier filed application, now patent No. 
1491774, for he stated in connection with 
such amendment that “the introduction 
of additional matter does not involve 
dedication to the public of any part of 
applicant’s invention since the subject 
matter of such claims in their previous 
form is believed to be clearly in the scope 
of claims standing in applicant’s copend- 
ing application Ser. No. 267874 an“ his 
copending application Ser. No. 266362.” 
It is evident, therefore, Hammond re- 
garded these two claims 70 and 71, 
which are claims 9 and 10 of his patent 
No. 1491775, as, before he amended them, 
“clearly within the scope of claims” in 
his earlier filed application, now patent 
No. 1491774. A careful perusal of these 
claims discloses that his views as to them 
were sound. While patent No. 1491774 
does not contain claims of just the scope 
©” these two claims here under consid- 
eration and many of the claims of that 
patent relate to radio telephony while 
others relate to a system with which 
either telegraph or telephone signaling 
could at will be accomplished, yet some 
of the claims, as 24, 25, 28,. 30, etc., 
are directed to a signaling system in such 
terms as to embrace both systems of 
these two Hammond patents and are, in 
consequence, generic as to both systems. 
The two claims 70 and 71 were, like- 
wise, before being amended by the in- 
clusion of the vacuum tube rectifier, 
generic to these same two signaling sys- 
tems and, in consequence, Hammond was 
correct in his statement accompanyinng 
his amendment to such two claims, that 
they were otherwise “clearly within the 
scope of claims standing in * * * his 
copending application, Ser. No. 226362,” 
which is now patent No. 1491774. 


Inventor Found 


Entitled to Claims 

If the foregoing is not in error, then 
these two claims 70 and 71, allowed to 
Hammond as patent claims 9 and 10 of 
his patent No. 1491775, are unpatent- 
able over the claims of his other patent 
No. 1491774, unless the amendment add- 
ing to them the feature of the vacuum 
tube rectifier, substituted for the crys- 
tal rectifier of the lower numbered pat- 
ent, makes them patentable thereover. 
The examiner, in allowing the claims, de- 
cided in the affirmative but has held to 
the contrary in deciding them unpatent- 
able to Hcising. It is elemental there 
must be two inventions to support two 
patents whether they «re granted to the 
same or different inventors and the uni- 
tary invention of one patent cannot be 
converted into a basis for a second pat- 
ent. merely by adding thereto some un- 
patentable feature or making some obvi- 
ous unpatentable substitution of an ele- 
ment in the previously patented combina- 
tion. Hammond patent No. 1491774 is 
clearly a bar to him of claims not de- 
fining any patentable invention over what 
is claimed in such patent as it is a bar 
to Heising for claims which do not de- 
fine anything patentable over what is 
disclosed in such patent. Hammond hav- 
ing stated in connection with his amend- 
ment to these claims 70 and 71 after they 
had been allowed that they were, un- 
less amended, within the scope of claims 
standing in his other applications which 
have become patents, and no error or 
mistake appearing in connection with 
such statement of Hamomnd, it must be 
held that he correctly interpreted these 
claims and that their patentabilit, rests 
solely upon this feature of the vacuum 
tube rectifier employed in the relation 
specified. Under these conditions, Heis- 
ing is equally entitled to make these two 
claims and since such claims are clearly 
readable upon and directed to subject 
matter found in the application of Ham- 
mond No. 175134, with which Heising 
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YLLABI are printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 inches, 
usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


ADMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Torts.—An injury inflicted upon a workman while 
repairing a completed vessel afloat in navigable waters of the United 
States, due to negligence »f employer, is a maritime tort.—-Kuhlman v. W. & 
A. Fletcher Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit. )—Yearly Index Page 


1428, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


DMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: 


Torts: 


Election of Remedies.—Congress in 


broadening the maritime law, by giving a seaman a new right—a right at 
law—through proceedings in personam, according to the course of the common 
law, on the common law side of Federal district courts, did not abrogate his 
old action in admiralty limited to wages, maintenance and cure, and indemnity 
for unseaworthiness, but gave him an entirely new action and allowed him a 
clear option to assert his old action in admiralty on the admiralty side of the 
district court with trial to the court or to assert his new action, based on 


negligence, on the law side with right of trial by jury.—Kuhlman v. 


Fletcher Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Col. 5 (Volume II). 


W.& A. 
3d Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1428, 


ADMIRALTY: Merchant Marine Act of 1920: Pleading.—When the facts, as 
pleaded by a seaman in an action for negligence, bring the case within the 


provisions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the statute is invoked without 


referring to it. 


And when a seaman invoked the statute by a suit at law 


pleaded within its terms, the election required by the statute is made by in- 
stituting the suit—Kuhlman v. W. & A. Fletcher Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals. 
3d Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ADMIRALTY: Merchant Marine Act of 1920: Election of Remedies.—When a 

seaman elects the statutory remedy, provided by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, by instituting the suit at law, held: The plaintiff is not privileged 
later to amend his pleadings and transfer his action from the law side of the 


court to its admiralty side—Kuhlman v. 


W. & A. Fletcher Co. (Circuit Court 


of Appeals, 3d Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ADMIRALTY: Merchant Marine Act of 1920: Seamen.—Where plaintiff in an 
““™ action for negligence was a ship’s carpenter doing repair work on board a 
completed vessel, afloat in navigable waters, held: Though not a sailor, he 
was, within the meaning’ of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, in respect to the 


work he was doing, a seaman.—Kuhlman v. 


W. & A. Fletcher Co. (Circuit 


Court of Appeals, 3d Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 5 (Volume IT) 


ADMIRALTY: Jurisdiction: Merchant Marine Act of 1920.—Although Con- 
gress was fully informed of diversity of citizenship of parties as a juris- 
dictional requirement of the Judiciary Act in respect to common law actions 


in Federal courts, 


it did not prescribe it as an essential of jurisdiction in the 


new action at law which it conferred upon seamen by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920: The only jurisdiction provision it there made is that jurisdiction of 
_ such actions shall be in the court of the “district” in which the defendant re- 
sides or in which his principal office is located. This requirement of a Federal 
court’s jurisdiction of this particular action at law, held to be exclusive of 
that previously and generally imposed by the Judiciary Act in respect to other 


“suit of a civil nature, at common law, 


” and, when fulfilled, it confers on a 


district court the requisite jurisdiction of a suit at law by a seaman without 
regard to his citizenship—Kuhlman v. W. & A. Fletcher Co. (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 3d Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


IENS: Equitable Liens: Receivers: Duties and Liabilities —Where defendant 
company agreed to pay plaintiff 50 per cent of any refunds received from 
overcharges on freight bills delivered to plaintiff for auditing, this to be plain- 
tiff’s only compensation for auditing, and plaintiff audited such freight bills, 
prepared claims and negotiated tentative settlement, held: Plaintiff entitled to, 
recover agreed compensation, although defendant company went into receiver- 
ship and court refused to continue employment of plaintiff and the actual col- 


lection was made by another.—Geddes v. 


Reeves Coal and Dock Company 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit). —Yearly Index Page 1428, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume IT). 


Patents 


Radio Receiving System.—Claim direc’sd to sys- 
tem of transmitting and receiving radiant energy havigg a vacuum tube 


‘ectifier held patentable over the same system having a cry stal rectifier.—Heis- 
Patent 1633100 (Commissioner of Patents, Patent 


Office). —Yearly Index Page 1429, Col. 2 (V olume II). 


PATEN TS: Patentability: 


ing, Raymond A. Ex parte. 


parte. 
Page 1429, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


oo 


successfully contested an interference and 
obtained an award of priority in his fa- 
vor, it is thought Heising is entitled 
to these claims without a further in- 
terference proceeding. Hopkins v. New- 
man, 131 O. G. 1161, Blackford v. Wilder, 
127 O. G. 1255, 28 App. D. C. 535. 
Claims 30, 59 and 61 have been denied 
as unpatentable over Hammond’s patent 
No. 1491774, in view of the DeForest 
patent No. 879532. If claims 70 and 71 
are patentable to Heising, it is thought 
these claims are, for thc same reasons, 
patentable to him. Claim 63 may like- 
wise, for the reasons presented in con- 
nection with claims 70 and 71, be al- 
lowed to Heising. Claim 49 was held 
by the examiner unpatentable in view 
of Blondel’s receiver disclosed in Fig. 
7 or Fig. 8 when used with a trans- 
mitter as disclosed in Fig. 1 or Fig. 2 
of the patent to DeForest No. 1025908. 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. See. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court. 
Northern Division) ; C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


tenon 


130734, A. V.  Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, Re. 14667, F. D. Winkley, Lubricat- 
ing system, filed’ May 3:3, 1927, D. C. Dela., 
Doc. E 647, The Cincinnati Ball Crank Co., 
v. The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

1481451, 1516130, E. J. Wirfs, Gasket, ap- 
peals filed June 8, 1927, 8th Cir. (St. Louis), 
Doc. 7629, E. J. Wirfs v. D. W. Bosley Co., 
et al. Decree adjudging appellant is en- 
titled to no relief in equity, that appellees 
have not been guilty of unfair competi- 
tion is affirmed. June 8, 1927, Doc. 7630, 
D. W. Bosley Co. et al v. E. J. Wirfs. 
Order granting District Court leave to open 
nee and hear further evidence, June 8, 

aa 

1493255. 

1496019. 

1516130. 

1528178. 

1577047, 

1585233. 

. 


(see 1373186.) 
(See 1373186.) 
(See 1481451.) 
(See 1360256.) 
(See 1373186.) 
(See 1260584.) 


ATENTS: Interference: Res Judicata—Prevailing party in interference is 
entitled to any claim for patentable subject matter common to his application 

and the application of his unsuccessful adversary —Heising, Raymond A. Ex 
Patent 1633100 (Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office.) —Y early Index 


It is not thought there was error in re- 
jecting this claim upon this ground. 
Claim 52 as now proposed is deemed 
unpatentable over DeForest No. 1025908. 
The means for varying a carrier wave 
may be read as the transformer M” and 


that portion of the leads from its pri- | 
mary winding comman to the alternators | 


A’, A”, A’”’, and the individual channels 
as the portions which are individual to 
such alternators. To add tuning or se- 
lective condensers and inductance coils 
to each of these individual channels of 
DeForest’s arangement would be obvicu: 

since this would involve but the adop- 
tion of the usual means for preventing 
current produced in one circuit from 
traversing another connected circuit. 


The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
as to claims 380, 59, 61, 63, 70 and 71 is 
reversed, affirmed as to claim 49, and 
claim 52 is unpatentable. 
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1591501. 
1601455. (See 
1611975. ed 
Re. 13436, F. 
of making ar 
N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 7117, 
Co. v. Gulbransen Co. et al. 

Re. 14667. (See 1307733(a) 

Re. 15358. 7 1373186.) 

T. M. 53999, M. 53938, gg * Mayr, 
Disinfectants ed antiseptics, T. 128764, 
T. M. 13579, Lehn & Fink, Inc. aoe 7. 
M. 137640, Same, Antiseptics, ‘shaving 
creams, soaps, etc., T. M. 225545, Lysol, 
Inc., Same, T. M. 224321, Same, antiseptics 
and disinfect: ints, filed May 27, 1927, D. <.. 
Ss. D. be (Houston), Doc. E 305, Lysol, 
Inc... ¥. Kendall (Park Ave. Pharmacy). 
Same, lea June 17, 1927, D. C., E. D. Tenn, 
(Greenville), Doc. E 43, Lysol, inc, Vv. & 
L. Masse -ngill, 
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Aspinall, Arthur. Lord Brougham and 
the Whig party. 322 p. illus. (Publi- 
cations of the University of Manches- 
ter, no. clxxix. Historical  ser., no. 
xlvii.) Manchester, The University 
press, 1927. 27-13814 

Boericke, William. Pocket manual of 
homeopathic materia medica; compris- 
ing the characteristic and _ guiding 
symptoms of all remedies (clinical 
and pathogenetic), 9th ed., rev. and 
enl. With the addition of a repertory 
by Oscar E. Boericke. 1042 p. N. Y., 
Boericke & Runyon, 1927 27-13790 

Bowen, Marjorie, pseud. The Nether- 
lands display’d; or, The delights of 
the Low Countries, 500 p. illus. 
N. Y., Doddo, 1927, 27-13821 

Cape of Good Hope. Education dept... . 
Educational exhibition: Port Eliza- 
beth. Report of the organizer, In- 
spector R. Bowie, M. A. 20 p. Cape 
Town, Cape times, 1926. 27-5748 

Cape of Good Hope. Education dept... . 
Official handbook of the educational 
exhibition held at Port Elizabeth, from 
April 8 to April 15, 1926. 87 p. 
illus. Cape Town, Townshend, Tay- 
lor & Snashall, 1926. 


Cape Town. The Cape of Good Hope, 
being the official handbook of the city 
of Capetown 4th (oversea) ed. 
Comp. by J. R. Finch . . . town clerk, 
for publication by the city of Cape- 
town and the Publicity department of 
the Railways & harbours administra- 
tion. 175 p. illus. Cape Town, Printed 
by Cape times, 1926. 27-5827 

Curran, Con. P., printing company, St. 
Louis. The Curran system of hospital 
accounting, simplified; especially 
adapted to the resquirements of hos- 
pitals of 100 beds and less. 40 p. St. 
Louis, Mo., Con. P. Curran printing 
C64. 1927. 27-13828 

Dark, Sidney. Queen Elizabeth . . . 191 
p. (Doran’s modern readers’ book- 
shelf). N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-26443 

Dice, Lee Raymond. . . A manual of 
the recent wild mammals of Michigan. 
62 p. illus. (University museums, 
University of Michigan. Michigan 
handbook series, no. 2). Ann Arbor, 
The University, 1927. 27-13806 

Hornbeck, Stanley Kuhl. The situation 
in China. 23 p. N. Y., The China 
society of America, 1927. 27-13818 

Irish Free State. Dept of 

. Report . . Dublin, 1926, v. 1. 
27-5747 

Johnson, George Arthur. The log of a 
circumnavigator; being a series of in- 
formal narratives descriptive of a trip 
around the world. 169 p. illus.’ Bos- 
ton, The Stratford co., 1927. 27-13823 

Levine, Morris. Practical otology, illus- 
trated with 145 engravings and 8 col- 
ored plates. 387 p. Philadelphia, Lea, 
1927. 27-13791 

Lynch, Virgil E. Lynch’s scientific meth- 
ods of trapping (including proven 
formulae for baits and scents). 88 p. 
Boston, 1927. 27-13787 

McKerrow, James Clark. Economics for 
Nicodemus. 59 p. London, Longmans, 
1927. 27-13832 

MacMillan, William Duncan. . . Sta- 
tics and the dynamics of a particle 

. Ist ed. 430 p. (His Theoretical 
mechanics). N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 
, 27-13807 

Meier-Graefe, Julius. The Spanish jour- 
ney, translated by J. Holroyd-Reece. 
With drawings by J. Sima and nine 
plates after paintings by El Greco. 
464 p. illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 

27-13820 

Mercier, Henry James. Lief in a man- 
of-war; or, Scenes in “Old Ironsides” 
during her cruise in the Pacific, by a 
fore-top-man, with preface by Elliot 
Snow. 288 p. illus. Boston, Houghton, 
1927. 27-13822 

Milis, Lady Dcrothy Rachel Melissa 
(Walpole) Through Liberia. 240 p. 
London, Duckworth, 1926. 27-13817 

Nerthumberland, Ellizabeth (Seymour) 
Percy, duchess of. The diaries of a 
duchess. Extracts from the diaries of 
the first Duchess of Northumberland 
1716-1776). Edited by James Greig. 
With a foreword by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 229 p. illus. N., Y., 
Doran, 1927. 27-13816 

Page, Calvin Samucl. The atomic sci- 
ence; atoms and molecules, by the dis- 
coveries of rx matter, the two energies, 
the two initial forces of nature and the 
new phenomenon, rx-repulsion, give 
completely new understandings of 
heat, light, sound, radio, electricity, 
gravitation, magnetism,  capillarity, 
chemical-afiinity, the nervous force and 
cohesion and repulsion. 516 p., illus. 
Chicago, Science pub. co., 1927. 

27-13507 

Paintin, Herbert John. The League of 
nations at the bar of public opinion 
and The federation of man, by H. J. 
Paintin. 522 p. Blockley, Worcester- 
shire, Paintin & Simpson, 1926. 

27-13834 

The book of Ser Marco 

Venet , concerning the 
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kingdoms and marvels of the East; 
edited with an introduction by George 
B. Parks. 392 p. (The modern read- 
ers’ series). N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 
27-13825 
Pennsylvania. Commission on municipal 
consolidation in counties of the second 
class. . . Report of the commission to 
His Excellency, Governor John §&, 
Fisher and the General assembly. 
February 15, 1927. Authorized by Act 
of June 8, 1923, P. L. 282... Continued 
by Act of May 14, 1925. P. L. 389. 
126 p. Harrisburg, 1927. 27-27151 
Pittsburgh. Carnegie library. . . Stories 
to tell to children; a selected list with 
stories and poems for holiday pro- 
grams. 4th ed. 80 p. Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie library, 1926, 27-13529 
Renard, Georges’ Francois. Life and 
work in modern Europe (fifteenth to 
eighteenth centuries) by . - and G. 
Weulersse . . with a foreword by 
Eileen Power. 395 p. (The history of 
civilzation. Modern history.) London, 
K. Paul, 1926. 27-13830 
Roosevelt club, Boston. The Roosevelt 
club Borah-Butler debate, Symphony 
hall, Boston, April 8, 1927. 55 p. illus. 
(Tricolor series, no. 7). Boston, The 
Roosevelt club (incoroprated), 1927. 
27-13833 
Schumann, Charles Henry. Descrirtive 
geometry. 249 p. illus. N. Y., Van 
Nostrand, 1927. 27-12805 
Scott, Alexander MacCallum. Suomi, the 
land of the Finns. 223 p. illus. Lon- 
don, Butterworth, 1926. 27-18819 


Stegemann, Hermann. The struggle for 
the Rhine, translated from the Ger- 
man by Georges Chatterton-Hill. 432 
p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-13813 


Stevenson, Gertrude Scott, ed. Charles I 
in captivity, from contemporary 
sources, edited, with an introduction. 
321 p. illus. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 

27-13815 

Stewart, Rolland Maclaren. Teaching 
agricultural vocations; a manual for 
teachers in preparation and in service, 
by ... and Arthur Kendall Getman. 
(Half-title: Books on education, ed. 
by A, K. Getman and C. E. 
Ladd). 877 p. illus. Y., Wiley, 
1927. 27-13513 


Tabb, Jennie Masters. For you. 54 pn 
Boston, The Stratford co, 1927. 
27-13773 


Taylor, E. J. Colour-sense training and 
colour using. Philadelphia, McKay, 
1927. 88 p. illus. 27-26458 

Taylor, Hugh Stott, Elementary physical 
chemistry, adapted from A treatise on 
physical chemistry. 531 p. illus. N. 
Y., Van Nostrand, 1927. 27-13804 

Tropical plant’ research foundation, 
Washington, D. C. Scientific contxibu- 
tions, v. 1. Washington, D. C., Trop- 
ical plant research foundation, 1926. 

27-13788 

War & insurance, by Sir Norman Hill; 
S. G. Warner; Sidney Preston and A. 
E. Sich; Sir A. W. Watson . . . Sir 
Beveridge; Sir William Schooling. . . 
with an introduction by Sir William 
Beveridge. 283 p. (Carnegie endow- 
ment for international peace. Division 
of economics and history. Economic 
and social history of the world war, 
British series). London, Milford, 1927, 

27-13829 

An introduction 

565 p. N. Y., 
27-13803 


N. 


Williams,’ Roger John. 
to organic chemistry. 
Van Notsrand, 1927. 

Wyngarden, Herman. . An index 
of local real estate prices. 32 p. illus. 
(Michigan business studies. vol. I, no, 
2). Ann Arbor, University of Mich- 
igan, School of business administra- 
tion, Bureau of business’ research, 
1927. 27-27168 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Agricultural Project Planning. State 
ment of Experience Estimates, Agree. 
ments, Working Facilities, Operative 
Practice, and Managerial Procedure 
Relative to a Farm Enterprise Project, 
Issued by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Bulletin No. 117, 
Agricultural Series No. 31. Price, 5 
cents. E-27-139 

Petroleum Refining. Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1925. Price, 5 cents. [23-26890] 

Wyoming. County Tables V, VI, VII, and 
VIII. Census of Agriculture, 1925, 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26777 

South Dakota. County Tables, V, VI, VII, 
and VIII. Census of Agriculture, 1925, 
Price, 5 cents. 27-26776 

Clocks, Watches and Parts. Census of 
Manufactures, 1925. Preie, 5 cents. 

27-26775 

Heat-Damaged Wheat. By D. A. Cole. 
man, Assistant Chief Marketing Spe. 
cialist, Grain Division, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Technical Bulletin 
No. 6, Department of Agriculture, 
Price, 10 cents. Apr. 27-467 
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Italy Prepares 
- For Developing 
Airplane Lines 


Service Is Projected From 
Paris to Constantinople 

From 

Berlin. 


and 


The development of commercial avia- 
tion in Europe has been recently marked 
by the inauguration of the Paris-Con- 
stantinople run, in addition to a Berlin- 
to-Constantinople line, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from the American Trade Commissioner 
at Constantinople, William E. Nash. 

The reports are the basis for the fol- 
lowing statement on European aeronauti- 
cal activities prepared by the Transpor- 
tation Division of the Department of 
Commerce: 

Preparations are complete for the in- 
auguration and exploitation of the Ital- 
ian seaplane service between Rome and 
Constantinople, for which a_ concession 
has been some time in existence. It was 
hoped to start service toward the end of 
May, the definite daté to depend on word 
from the Turkish Government at Angora. 
The landing place at Buyuk Dereh, on 
the west side of the Bosporus about mid- 
way between Constantinople and the 
Black Sea, is being outfitted. A building 
in the best style of Turkish architecture 
has been erected at the water front for 
administration and customs purposes. 

Two Seaplanes Arrive. 

Two seaplanes recently ‘arrived from 
Italy and are lying in the roadstead. 
Lieutenant Commander Locatelli, who 
has won fame in Italian aviation both 
during and since the war, in Con- 
stantinople to take charge of operations. 
According to the local press, he has been 
appointed director of the enterprise, 
which bears the name of Societa Anon- 
ima Aero Expresso Italiana. 

The route from Rome to Constanti- 
nople is to be by way of Athens, with 
the trip scheduled to last 10 hours. De- 
partures are to take place three times a 
week. Planes used, according to recent 
reports, will be all-metal 500 horse- 


is 


power, of the Savoia type, equipped to | 


carry 10 passengers and 1's metric tons 
of merchandise. 
Franco-Rumanian Line. 

The Line, “Com- 
pagnie de Navigation 
Aerienne,” has begun its regular sum- 
mer service between Constantinople and 
Paris, via Bucharest, Belgrade, Buda- 
pest, and Vienna, with departures once a 
day. 

The German company, “Deutsche Luft 


Franco-Rumanian 
Internationale 


Hansa,” which was to have established a | 


line from Berlin to Constantinople via 
Vienna and Sofia, Bulgaria, may not be 
able to start operations this year. It 
is attempting to obtain franchises from 
intermediary countries. It said to 
have been so successful in Bulgaria as 
to force the French company to make a 
detour over the Black Sea around Bul- 
garia, but not to have attained much re- 
sult in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
Aviation in Turkey. 


is 


Aside from these ‘foreign lines there | 


is no commercial aviation® in Turkey. 
Reports published from time to time 
about the establishment of new aero- 
dromes, about the activities of the Tur- 
kish Aviation League, about new pur- 
chases of plancs in Angora, etc., deal 
more or less with military aviation, in 
which line there is considerable activity. 
, The Turkish Government apparently 
is desirous of acquiring a number of new 


all-metal units and has purchased two | 
planes on trial order from the Rohrbach | 


Manufacturing Plant, operated by Ger- 
man capital in Copenhagen. Representa- 
tives of Rohrbach, Junker, Spad, Berliet, 
De Woittine, Fiat. and other 
plants are actively engaged in trying to 
Secure Government orders. Light pur- 
Suit planes, one or two seaters, are said 
to be selling for $14,000 to $15,000 each. 


Weight Limit Raised 


On Foreign Mailings 


| Bonny, Burutu, Calabar, Ebute Metta, 


Parcels Up to 22 Pounds May 
Be Exchanged With Cer- 
tain Countries. 


[Continued from Puge 1.] 
exceeding 11 pounds in weight are ac- 
cepted for Victoria only. 


Ceylon.—Parcels exceeding, 11 pounds 


In weight must not contain bullion, 


z coin, 
or jewelry. 


Cyprus.—Parcels exceeding 11 pounds | 


in weight must not contain bullion 
or jewelry. 
Falkland Islands.—Parcels exceeding 
. . . = 
11 pounds in weight will be accepted for 
< 
Stanley only. 


coin, 


Gold Coast Colony.—Parcels Weighing | 
more than 11 pounds may be sent to the | 


following offices only: Aboso, Aubri., 


Acora, Ada, Adawso, Adeiso, Akrokeri, | 
Akuse, Anyinam, Apam, Asuboi, Atwabo. | 


Axim, Bekwai, Cape Coast, Denu, Dix- 
Half Assini, Huhunia, Huni Valley, Juaso, 
Mangoase, Nkawkaw, 
Obuasi, Oda, Opon Valley, 
Pakro, Prestea, Saltpond, Sckondi. 
Shama, Somanya, Suhum, Swedru, Tafo. 
Tarkwa, and Winneba. 

India—Parcels exceeding 11 pounds in 
weight must not contain bullion, coin 
or jewelry. 

Kenya and Uganda—Parcels exceed- 
ing 11 pounds in weight must not con- 
tain bullion, coin, or jewelry, 

Malta—Parcels exceeding 11 pounds 


Nsawam, Neuta, 


1430) 
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producing | 


| in weight must not contain bullion, coin 


Oirokpe, | 


! . . 
; Afghanistan 
| Ascension 


| Cameroons 
| Ceylon 


Summary of All N 


' 


| Aeronautics 


Citations for Distinguished Flying 
Cross to be given Lieutenants Maitland 
and Hegenberger, first to fly from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, on arrival in 
Washington, July 21. 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Medical Director for Aeronautics, De- 
partment of Commerce, reports organi- 
zation of service is nearing completion. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Air lines planned from Paris and 
Berlin to Constantinople. 

. Page 12, Col. 1 


. ‘ 
Agriculture 
Annual net income of farmer shrinks 
to average of $853 in 1926-27. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily price analyses of fruit, vege- 
table, grain, butter and cheese mar- 
kets. 
Page 5 
Conference to be held by Federal of- 
ficers and representatives of 
States on campaign against corn borer. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Weekly statistical report of stocks 
of domestic and Canadian grain in 
United States and Canadian markets. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation serves 57,802 persons in South 
Dakota farm cooperation work. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Grain estimates for eight countries 
of Northern hemisphere. 
Page 5, 


Automotive Industry 


Canada reports increase of $25,000,- 
000 in value of automotive production 
in 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


Bankin g-Finance 


Chief of United States Secret Ser- 
vice explains that Geneva conference 
plan for repression of counterfeiting 
applies particularly to European prob- 
lems. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal Reserve Board suggests re- 
vision of form of trade acceptances to 


assure negotiability in view of decisions | 
| 


of courts. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Report on capital distribution 
British investment trusts shows trend 
toward equality between preferred and 
common stocks with debentures repre- 


senting about 40 per cent of all shares. | 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Continuation of full text of order 
authorizing Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


to issue $63,242,500 additional of com- | 


mon stock. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Hearings closed on application for | 


reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Paul Railway. 


Page 1, Col. 7 ' 
showing fi- | 


Federal Reserve Chart 
nancial indicators of different member 
banks. 

7, Col. 3 
of the 


Page 


Transactions in the office 
Comptroller. 
7, Col, 2 


United 


Page 


Daily statement of the 
States Treasury. 

Page 7 

Summary of financial statistics 


Worcester, Mass., for 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


Foreign Exchange rates. ° 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Child Welfare 


South America gives increased atten- 
tion to child welfare regulations, 
Page 12, Col. 1 


or jewelry. 
Nigeria—Parcels exceeding 11 pounds | 
in weight may be accepted for the fol- 
lowing offices only: Aba, Abeokuta, 


Enugu Ngwo, Forcados, Ibadan, Ilorin, 
Kaduna, Kano, Lagos, Makurdi, | 
Minna, Opobo, Oshogho, Port Harcourt, | 


Jos, 


| Sapele, Warri and Zaria. 


Palestine—Parcels exceeding 11 


| pounds in weight must not contain bul- | 
| lion, coin or jewelry. 


Tanganyika Territory—Parcels ex- 
ceeding 11 pounds in weight must not 
contain bullion, coin or jewelry. 

Turkey in Europe—Parcels  exceed- 
ing 11 pounds in weight are accepted 
for offices in Constantinople (Stamboul, 
Galata and Pera only). 

Zanzibar and Pemba—Parcels exceed- | 
ing 11 pounds in weight must not con- 


tain bullion, coin or jewelry. 
| 


Seychelles—Parcels exceeding 11 
pounds in weight must not contain bul- 
lion, coin or jewelry. 

Parcels weighing more than 11 pounds, 
but not more than 22 pounds or 20 
pounds, as the case may be, will be ac- 


‘ | cepted for the countries mentioned when 
cove, Dodowam Dunkwa, Elmina, Foso., | 


prepaid at the postage rate of 14 cents a 


I sini, H | pound or fraction of a pound in addition 
Keta, Kibi, Koforidua, Kpong, Kumasi. | 


to the transit charges indicated with re- 
spect to each of the countries listed 
below: 
BOM oo oh cack a cs duct towne Cen $2.04 


2.04 
British Somaliland chs 
(British Zone) 

Cyprus ae. 

Falkland Islands 


| Gambia 


Gold Coast Colony .. 


eight | 


Col. 3 | 


of | 


for | 


| Leases Approved 


| India (British) 
| Mauritius 


| Nyasaland Protectorate 


| St. Helena 


| Togoland 


> 


| Commerce-Trade 


Federal Reserve Board suggests re- 
vision of form of trade acceptances to 
assure negotiability in view of decisions 
of courts. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Latin America takes more than 60 


per cent éf total export of flavoring cx- | 


tracts from United States. 
Page 9, Col, 1 


Popularity of American “jazz” music 


in Great Britain indicated by imports of | 


instruments. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

French Parliament adjourns without 
discussing proposed tariff revision. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Daily commodity price analysis. 


American band 


| Congress 


Books and publications issued by the | 


government. 
Page 11, Col. 7 


Corpora tions 


Court of Appeals, 6th Cir., sustains 
decree dismissing suit to enjoin collec- 
tion of corporation taxes. 
Marshall.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., adjudges | 
contract to be binding upon receiver in 


liquidation of contracting firm. (Geddes 
v. Reeves Coal & Dock Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 
Board of Tax Appeals holds collec- | 
tion of tax deficiency is barred by pe- | 


riod of limitations, ,(National Prod- 


ucts Co.) 
Page 8,\Col. 6 


Cotton 


Daily cotton market price analysis. | 


Page 5 
Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


page 11. 


See special Index and Digest of Tax | 
| of 


Decisions on page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies and reap- 


praises several commodities. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Education 


Federal Board for Vocational 
cation serves 57,802 persons in South 
Dakota farm cooperation work. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

United States teachers 
ployed in Costa Rica primary schools. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily analyses of fruit, 
| butter and cheese markets. 


Rise of 2 per cent in retail food prices 
' is reported as of June 15. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Forei gn Affairs 


Senator Thomas says chief business 
before Interparliamentary Union in 
Paris in August will be proposal for 
early consideration of codification of 

| international law. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Chief of United States Secret Service 
explains that Geneva conference plan 
for repression of counterfeiting applies 
particularly to European problems. 
Page 1, €ol. 1 
Department of State hears of bomb 
explosion in front of United States 
consulate at Nice, France. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
United States Consul wounded by 
Mexican bandit reported improved. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
| Navy Department receives official re- 
ports of Battle at Ocotal on July 16. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


. For Postal Quarters 


Offices 
in 11 Cities in Various 
States. 


An nouncement Cov ers 


Announcement has just been made by 
the Post Office Department of its ap- 
proval of proposals for 11 leases cover- 
ing postal quarters in various sections 
of the country. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 


lows: 

Arabi, La.: Accepted proposal of Mr. 
William F, Traux to lease pew quarters 
on the west side of Friscoville Avenue, 
between North Peters and Pontalba 
Streets, for a term of 10 years, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, or date of occupancy and 
completion of equipment. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 


2.04 
Traq ae 2.82 
Kenya and Uganda .,.. 
Malta 1.44 
1.62 
1.80 
2.40 
1.92 
1.56 
2.40 
1.68 


Nigeria 
Palestine 


Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Tanganyika Territory — 
Lake Victoria area 
Dar-es-Salama 

(British) 

Turkey in Europe 

Zanzibar and Pemba . 


Euite 


Page 5 | 


(Dyer v. | 


Edu- | 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


vegetable, 


Page 5 | 


2.52 | 
: electric 


} and 


Game and Fish 
Sponge fisheries of Tripoli 
large production in 1926. 
Page 9, 
Gov't Personnel 


General 


Col. 7 


Daily decisions of the Ac- 
counting Office. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Y s - ~ . 7 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion describes the activities of that 
bureau. ® 


) States 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1927. 


Classifications 


| Patents 


report | 


| 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Immi gration 


| Prohibition 


Major part of immigration of New | 


Zealand reported as from British coun- 
tries. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Mexican emigration into United 

States may result in revision of quota. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Inland Waterways 


Plans completed for closing crevasses | 


along Mississippi River. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Iron and Steel 


Continuation of full text of report 


| of whisky as medicine in booklet sent 


Public Utilities 


finding unjustified tariff schedules pro- | 


posing freight rates on iron and steel 
articles imported at Gulf ports. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Establishment of steel tube -works in 


African Transvaal is projected. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Labor ; 


Continuation of full text of survey by 
Department of Labor showing that ex- 
penses of illness is the most common 
cause of financial stress among work- 
ers. 


e . 

Milling 
Weekly statistical report of 
domestic and Canadian* grain in 
United States and Canadian markets. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of grain market. 
Page 5 


Municipal Gov't 
Summary of financial statistics for 


Worcester, Mass., for 1926. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


| National Defense 


being em- | 


Citations for Distinguished Flying 
Cross to be given Lieutenants Maitland 
and Hegenberger, first to fly from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, on arrival in 
Washington, July 21. 


Page 3, Col. 7 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 


e 

Oil 
Full text of royal decree creating 
government petroleum monopoly 
Spain, received by Department of State. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Overproduction of petroleum in 
United States adversely affects oil in- 

dustry in Rumania. 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Railroad projected contemplated to 
tap Oklahoma oil fields. 


Packers 
Daily meat 
price analyses. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


and livestock market 


Page 5 


power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

Franklinton, La.: Accepted proposal 
of Mrs. Mary S. Magee to lease present 
quarters at the southwest corner of Main 
and Washington Streets, for a term of 
10 years, from September 1, 1927, or 
date of completion of repairs and im- 
provements. and equipment. Lease to 
include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Alton, Iowa: Accepted proposal of Mr. 
E. J. Kooreman to lease present quarters 
at the southeast corner of Tenth Street 
and Third Avenue for a term of five 
years, from October 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

Mystic, Iowa: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. David Lodwick to lease present 


| quarters at the northeast corner of Main 
and Second Streets, for a term of five 
| years, 


from October 1, 1927, or date 
thereafter of completion of repairs and 
improvements. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
Morenci, Mich.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. George F. Avis to lease present 
quarters on the north side of Main 
Street, between Hill and North Street, 
for a term of 10 years, from August 1, 
1927, or date of completion of repairs 
improvements. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 


2 | power for electric fans, parcel post and 


postal savings furnituré when necessary. 
Welch, W. Va.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. W. C, Hall to lease present quarters 


Page 4, Col. 6 


stocks | 


in | 


by Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit, re- | 


| nounces nine changes of various kinds 


| capital stock. 


ews Contained in Today's Issue 
eee ee 


eer ee 


Patent suits filed in the various 
courts, ’ 

11, Col. 4 
Sce special Index and Law Digest on 


pege 11. 


Postal Service 


Weight limit raised on parcel post 
packages exchanged with certain coun- 
tries. 


Page 


\ Page 1, Col. 2 
Post Office Department 
leases for offices in 11 cities. 

" Page 12, Col. 4 


approves 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., in re- 
versing District Court, finds imported 
spirits subject under Revenue Act of 
1918 to floor tax as well as withdrawal 
tax. (United States v. Alfred Leeb and 
Louis Nova, doing business as Batjer & | 
Company.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Medical opinions cited against use 
to Representative Free by Indiana 
Anti-saloon League. 

Page 2, Col. 6 


Continuation of full text of decision 


manding tax case for further evidence 


depreciation. (Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co.) 


Radio 


Federal 


on 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Radio Commission  an- 
among 694 program, broadcasting sta- 
tions. "i 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Rejection of six claims for patent on 
multiplex signaling device are reversed | 
on appeal. (Raymond A. Heising.) 
Page 11, Col. 2 | 
Chairman of Federal Radio Com- 
mission describes the activities of that | 
bureau. 


Railroads 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad asks authority to issue 
$3,822,000 of bonds in partial pay- | 
ment of debt to Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road. 


Page 4, Col. 3 





Page 7, Col. 5 | 

Interstate Commerce Commission ap- | 
proves acquisition by Texas & Pacific 
Railway of control of Pecos Valley 
Southern Railway through purchase of 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 
Continuation of text of proposed re- | 
port approving California grape car | 
plan and finding charge of inadequate 
car supply unjustified. : 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of report 
finding unjustified tariff schedules pro- 
posing freight rates on iron and steel 
articles imported at Gulf ports. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Authorization given for filing of new 
commodity freight schedules on soap 
oetween points in western trunk line 
erritory and points in Illinois. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of order 
authorizing Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to issue $63,242,500 additional of com- 
mon stock. 





Page 7, Col. 1 

Railroad projected contemplated to 
tap Oklahoma oil fields. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

application for 

Milwaukee 


| 
| 


Hearings closed on 
reorganization of Chicago, 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 7 ! 
Southern Pacific Railroad authorized | 


at the southeast corner of Federal and 
Wyoming Streets for a term of 10 years, 
from March 1, 1928, or date thereafter of 
completion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 


} when necessary. 


Midvale. Utah: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. George Condos to lease new quar- 
ters at 86 North Main Street, for a term 
of 10 years, from August 1, 1927, or date 


' of occupancy and completion of equip- | 
Lease to include equipment, heat, | 


ment. 
light. water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

Hillsboro. N. C.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Justin L. Brown to lease new quar- 
ters on the west side of Churton Street. 


| between King Street and Margaret Lane, | 
for a term of 10 years, from September | 


1, 1927, or such date thereafter as build- 
ing is ready for occupancy. Lease to 
include equipment. heat, light, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
nostal furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Wheaton, Ill.: Accepted proposal of 
Wheaton Masonic Temple to lease new 
quarters on the south side of Wesley 
Street, between North Main and North 
Hale Streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from April 1, 1928, or date of occupancy 
thereafter. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Castile, N. Y.: Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Edmund B. Windsor to lease pres- 
ent quarters on Main Street, between 
Clinton and Washington Streets, 
term of 10 years, from October 1, 1927, 
or date thereafter of completion of re- 


savings 


for a 


Bail 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


to assume liability for $5,786,000 of 
equipment trust certificates. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Long Island Railroad authorized to 
issue $3,765,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Central Vermont Railroad asks for 
authority to sell $2,161,700 in mortgage 
bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Turkey gives German firm contract 
for construction of two railways. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Ohio River & Western Railway au- 
thorized to abandon lihe. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Mound City and Eastern Railway ap- 
plies for authority to extend line. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Rock Island Railroad authorized to 
abandon part of branch line in Iowa. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Valuation }reports issued on one 
steamship and five railroad companies. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


~ . 
Science 
Dr. Austin H. Clark of the Smith- 
sonion Institution, describes abundant 
bird life on Margarita Island, Vene- 
zuela, 
Page 2, Col. 2 
Bureau of Standards reports on ex- 
periments with absorption spectra of 
iron, cobalt and nickel. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
South Dakota mountain is renamed 
after President Coolidge. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Shipping 
ppurs 


Court of Appeals, 3d Cir., holds in- 


| jury to seamen repairing vessel afloat 


in navigation waters is maritime tort. 
(Kuhlman vy. Fletcher Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
New high record in number of com- 
mercial transits through Panama Canal 
is shown for fiscal year. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Commissioner of Lighthouse Service 
says foreign ships are rapidly adopt- 
ing radio beacon as aid to navigation. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Panama Canal Zone Commissary Di- 
vision building warehouse. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
issued on one 


Valuation reports 


| steamship and five railroad companies. 


Page 6, Col. 3 
de 
Sugar 
Experiments by Department of Agri- 
culture with disease-resistant sugar 
cane from Java reported successful. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Sugar beet acreage in Russia is es- 
timated at 295,000 acres larger than 
in 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Taxation 


See special Index and Digest of Tas 
Decisions on, page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
complaint of unfair practices against 
Confectioners Club of Richmond, Va. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Veterans 


United States Veterans’ Bureau 
issues regulation on apportionment of 
compensation to World War veterans 
and their dependants. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Public Service Company of Colorado 
asks permit for power project on 
Arkansas River. 


W ool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 7, Col. 2 


| Minor’s Code Adopted 


| For South America 


Attention 
to Child Welfare 


Regulations. 


Increased 
Given 


Child welfare in South American coun- 
tries is receiving increasing attention 
from the State, according to a statement 

of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, made public on July 14, and de- 
tailing the consolodition of laws con- 
eerning children in Brazil. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment follows: 

Significant of the fact that modern 
standards of child welfare are being 
| givensmore and more attention in the 
South American countries, the new 
Minor’s Code of Brazil, a decree dated 
December 1, 1926. This decree directs 
the Government to consolidate the child 
welfare laws of the Nation, including the 
provisions of the decree, to adopt other 
measures necessary for the guardianship, 
protection, education and reform of aban- 
doned or delinquent children, and to give 
a harmonious form'to the consolidation. 


1s 


Stringent Regulations. 

Some of the child labor organizations 
are much more stringent than those in 
existence in the United States—for ex- 
ample, Brazil, like Argentina, has estab- 
pairs and improvements. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water. safe, 
power for electric fans, } 1} ! 
| postal savings furniture when _ neces- 
| sary. 





“l 


of each 


| ducing the 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


"PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Asked on Maple 
| Sugar and Sirup 


Officers of Firm at Hearing 
Say Commission’s Figures 
on Production Costs 
Are Faulty. 


Opposition to the present tariff on 
maple sugar and maple sirup from 
Canada was voiced by representatives 
| of the Cary Maple Sirup Company, of 
| St. Johnsbury, Vt., at hearings held by 
the United States Tariff Commission on 
July 19. 

The hearings were held as a result of 
| a complaint filed by this company for a 
readjustment of tariff rates on the prod- 


sel, appeared in support of the cor 
plaint. 

Both Mr. Cary and Mr. Stafford de- 
scribed the present rates of four cents 
per pound on maple sugar and on maple 
| sirup as being unfair, and said that the 
| rate on one of the products should be 
| increased or reduced in order to meet 
the economic situation in the maple 
| sugar industry. 

They centended that if these rates 
were changed the Cary manufacturing 
plants could be operated advantageously 
and without injury to the farmers pro- 
raw material from maple 
groves. 

Cost Report Criticized. 

The Commission’s hearings were called 
primarily to receive criticism of a tenta- 


| sugar 


| tive report that had been prepared con- 


cerning the domestic and foreign pro- 
duction costs of maple sugar and maple 
sirup. These figures on costs In many 


| instances failed to meet the approval of 


the representatives of the complainants, 

Mr. Stafford told of the comparability 
of the grades of domestic and imported 
maple sirup and maple sugar. He said 


| that the Commission’s statement that 


there were a number of causes for larger 





| of 


| July 
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imports of sugar than of sirup from Can- 


ada was erroneous. He also declared that 


the Commission’s weighted: average costs 
production covering combined op- 
erating and marketing costs, with in- 
terest, on total sirup produced, whether 
used as a sirup or made into sugar, Was 
too high, but the costs figured by the 
Commission on sirup made into eager 
was about right. He also noted of 


costs. f 
‘ ‘Disagree on Competition. i 
He disagreed with the statement of 


| specialists of the Commission that it was 


difficult to determine the chief market 
or markets where domestic and Canadian 
sirup meet in competition. He declared 
that there was no competition. 

Neither Mr. Cary or Mr. Stafford could 
give the amount of sugar and sirup con- 
sumed at stalls or booths by tourists on 
the roadways. It was their belief that 
no figures were available. 

Mr. Carey traced the development and 
manufacture of maple sugar and sirup 
and discussed the processes of manu- 
facture, distribution and consumption 
points, for both sugar and sirup and 
the marketing and transportation prob- 
lems confronting his firm. 

The hearings will be 
20. 

a oa i stig oe 


lished the principle of the maximum six- 


continued on 


hour day for employed minors under the 
| 
|} age of 18 years, and one or more rest 


periods of not less than one hour are 
required. Night work and work harmful 
to life, health, or morals, or work which 
| is excessively fatiguing or beyond their 
strength, are prohibited to persons under 
18 years of age. Certificates of physical 
fitness before entrance into employment 
are required, and physical examinations 
may be ordered by factory inspectors for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether 
minors of this age are engaged in work 
beyond their strength. No boy under 
14 and no unmarried woman under 18 
may engage in street work of any 
character, 

On the other hand, the age require- 
ment for entrance into industry is@ot 
as high as that.of most of our States. 
Persons over 12 but under 14, may be 
employed, but only if they have ¢om- 
pleted their primary education or if com- 
petent authorities certify that their em- 
| ployment is indispensable for their own 
maintenance or that of their parents or 
grandparents. There appears to be no 
educational requirement for children en- 
tering employment above 14 years of 
age. 








Supervision of Infants. : 
The code provides for public supervi-+ 
sion of infants under the age of two 
years placed outside their homes for 
nursing or general care, regulates the 
manner of admitting foundlings to _in- 
stitutions and the transfer of guardian- 
ship of children and the conditions under 
which parental authority is delegated to 
associations, institutions, or individuals, 
and provides for State supervision of 
children placed under the care of in- 
| dividuals, institutions or associations, It 
provides for court procedure and com- 
| mitment to training schools’ (called 
“schools of preservation”) of minors un- 
der 18 years of age found vagabonding 
or begging, and for probationary super- 
vision, institutional care and parole of 
delinquent children under the age of 18 
years. 
| Imprisonment of minors under the age 
| of 18 years in the geveral prison is for- 
| bidden, except in case of absolute neces. 
| sity and thén they must be kept s@p- 
arate and apart from adult prisoners, 
' Publicity concerning proceedings in cases 
j of delinquent minors is prohibited, 
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ucts named. George C. Cary, president * 
of the firm, and Edward Stafford, con 


eae ag 2: 
errors in the Commissions weighted of : 
| erage 
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